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FOREST RESERVES OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


By SOLON LAVER. 


OTWITHSTAN DING the im- 
portance of guarding our 


mountain forests against 














damage by fire and other means, 
there is some popular ignorance of 
the work undertaken by the gov- 
ernment, and not a little prejudice 
against it. Whena hunter has had 
his shotgun or rifle taken away 
from him by a ranger, he is apt to 
say ungracious things, at least to 
himself, about the Forest Reserve 
system and its regulations. When 
a camper, who has perhaps built a 
big campfire among dead 
leaves or against the side of 
a dry log, is told by a ran- 
ger that he must put out the 
fire, and build another one 





in a safer place, he is quite 
likely to resent the interfer- 
ence as an outrage upon the 
sacred rights of an American citizen, who owns his share of the 
government domain, and thinks he ought to do about as he 
pleases on it. When a man who wants to take a little trip into 
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the mountains, for health or recreation, is told that he cannot 
carry a shotgun into the reserve under any circumstances, and 
that he cannot take a rifle or even a revolver without first ob- 
taining a permit from the Forest Supervisor at Los Angeles, he 
may make remarks to his informant to the effect that he thought 
he was living in free America. When a stockman who has been 
driving his sheep wherever he could find feed for them, and has 
been in the habit of setting fire to the woods to burn off the 
brush and timber, in order that more feed might come up for his 
sheep, is told that he cannot any longer use the public domain as 
a private pasture, nor even drive his flock across any portion of 
it without permission; and that if he sets fire to the brush he is 
liable to a fine of anywhere under five thousand dollars, and to 
imprisonment as well, he may feel like cursing the United States 
government from Roosevelt to the nearest ranger. 

When a rancher is told that the preservation of the timber 
growth on our mountains is of most vital importance to his own 
private interests, in preserving and augmenting the natural 
water supply on which he depends for his crops, he may smile, 
and make remarks about the new-fangled notions of these young 
fellows just out of college, and insinuate that the Forest Reserve 
has been organized chiefly to make more jobs for politicians, 
and their push. As for the resident of the city, the chances are, 
that unless he is a sportsman, the average man could not tell you 
what the Forest Reserve is, or where it is, or what it is for, 
anyhow. 

Of course there are plenty of people who know something 
about this great work which our Uncle Sam has undertaken, 
and plenty, too, who entertain no especial prejudice against it; 
but it is safe to say, that not one citizen in a thousand really 
has an adequate conception of the vast importance of this work, 
to the whole country adjacent. In land which without water for 
irrigation would soon lapse into a howling desert, it would seem 
as if every inhabitant should be vitally interested in everything 
that has even a remote bearing upon the question of water supply. 
It is a fact that the mountains included in our forest-reserve 
system form the only source of water supply for the cities and 
towns of all Southern California, and our best and most valuable 
farming lands. Now the relation of timber growth to the con- 
servation of the water which falls upon these mountains is a 
subject which has received the most exhaustive study of our best 
scientific minds. The effort of our government to preserve and 
increase this growth is neither a new nor an untried enterprise 
Similar work has been carried on in Europe for many years, 
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There are many sources of injury to the brush and timber 
which clothe our mountain ranges; but the worst and most com- 
mon are fires started sometimes by the carelessness of campers 
and hunters, and sometimes intentionally by stockmen, The 
use of the public domain for grazing purposes has wrought much 
havoc in some sections, especially where young trees had been 
planted by the government to replace timber burned off in for- 
mer years. Sheep usually make clean work of it wherever they 
go, and what they do not eat, they destroy by trampling under 
foot. The ax and sawmill have done their share in denuding 
some sections; and devastation still goes on, where land was 
patented before the reservation was made by the government. 
But all these sources of danger to our forest growth have been 
greatly diminished during the time that the government has 
been at work here. For three or four years now, there have 
been no very extensive forest fires, in Southern California, though 
there were some that might have been very bad had they not 
been soon extinguished by the well-organized efforts of the 
rangers. In this work, it is especially true that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. The vigilance of rangers, 
and the greater caution of campers and others in the matter of 
camp fires, since a penalty was fixed for carelessness, have doubt- 
less saved our mountains from many a devasting blaze. 

Not only is the government active in preventing and extin- 
guishing forest fires, but it has made considerable effort toward 
replenishing the destroyed growth of the mountain sides. While 
some of this effort was misdirected, enough has been accom- 
plished to give encouragement for future work. He who loves 
the mountain trails, and travels them often, will find places 
where the work of reforestation has made a very good beginning. 
In the pineries are millions of young trees, from little seedlings 
to saplings four to six feet high, and none of them over six years 
old. In many places they stand so close as to cover the ground. 
With proper care in guarding this young growth, it will not be 
many years before the bare places on our mountain slopes will 
be covered with a garment of living green. There are many 
places, however, which can never be covered with pines or other 
big timber, and the conservation of the water will be effected 
by preserving carefully the native growth of chaparral. The fact 
is, this growth, which no fires or other destructive causes have 
ever been able wholly to annihilate, furnishes the very best of 
cover for our watersheds. Its roots intermingle and bind the 
soil, and its dense growth catches and retains leaf-mold and other 
vegetable matter, so that rain falling upon it does not rush into 
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the water courses and away to the sea, where it certainly is not 
needed, but soaks into the soil, to filter through slowly during 
the dry season, and supply distant cities, towns and ranches. 
There are about four million acres of mountain lands embraced 
in the forest reserves of Southern California, located in the 
counties of Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino and Riverside. The organization of the government work 
in two territories, the San Gabriel and the San Bernardino, may 
be taken as representative of what is being done throughout 
the whole Reserve. These reserves were organized in 1892. 
They are divided into 34 districts, each in charge of a ranger. 
There are three grades in the office of ranger, the salary for each 
being respectively $60, $75, and $90 per month. The rangers ar¢ 




















PInE Forest SEVERAL YEARS AFTER A FIRE 


all under the direction of a Forest Supervisor, with an office 
in Los Angeles, who is empowered to employ and discharge 
them, and sign the vouchers for their pay, which comes direct 
from Washington. 

The districts in charge of the rangers vary in size according 
to their location and exposure to danger. Some of the more re- 
mote, where there is little travel, include from 100 to 200 square 
miles, while those nearer civilization and its dangers contain 
only from 20 to 40. In the larger districts, the ranger does well 
if he gets over his territory once a week, but in the smaller ones, 
he is expected to patrol his beat every day. Each ranger has 
some kind of a headquarters on his territory—a tent or cabin— 
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and almost all of them are now connected by telephone with the 
office of the Supervisor. 

The duties of a ranger are various and often strenuous—es- 
pecially in case of fire. He is expected to watch all the travelers 
in his district ; take their names, and their guns, too, if they are 
not provided with a permit; select camping places for such as 
stop; see that camp fires are built only in safe places, and are 
thoroughly extinguished when left; and in every way supervise 
the conduct of campers in the interests of the Reserve. The 
ranger has power to arrest for any violation of the game laws, 
and must report to the supervisor any violation of the regula- 
rf 


tions for the Reserve. He must prevent the destruction 

















Forest Fire on Mt. Lowrk 


timber, and trespass by stock. During the summer season these 
duties keep the ranger busy. In the winter he has no time to 
loaf. He must work on trails, repairing old and making new 
ones. His hands must not shrink from the mattock and the axe. 
He is set to constructing telephone lines which every year are 
being extended. 

If a fire starts in any district, the rangers within a certain 
distance go to their comrade’s assistance, while their own dis- 
tricts are temporarily guarded by others, whose territory is 
adjacent. If the rangers cannot manage the fire, outside help 
is called. For such emergencies a very clever and effective plan 
has been adopted. A sort of fire militia has been organized in 
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communities adjacent to the Reserve, and the members of this 
respond to a call for help with all the zeal and alacrity of the 
old-time village fire department. Ranchers and stockmen are 
sometimes drafted, and must serve in cases of necessity. A 
stockman who refuses will forfeit his grazing permit. In each 
district are located tool houses in which are stored supplies of 
food and various implements for fighting fire. 

Rangers are required to wear their badge and entire uniform 
while on patrol duty, except during hot weather, when they are 
permitted to leave off the coat. Each ranger provides for him- 
self in the matter of food and shelter. He is given two days out 








ScORCHED BY FIRE 


of each month to procure supplies. He must furnish himself 
with a shovel and an axe or brush-hook, and must carry them 
with him while on patrol duty, so as to be prepared for fire, or 
to repair bad places in trails. If the ranger meets anyone carry- 
ing a shot gun, the weapon must be confiscated, as it is not 
permitted on the Reserve under any circumstances. Rifles and 
revolvers can be carried only by those able to show a proper 
permit; and even then, if the party be a minor, the weapon must 
be confiscated, unless the permit is marked “special.” This is 
to prevent the use of other people’s permits by a minor. 

If the miner spells it with an e, however, the case is different. 
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Miners and other settlers are allowed to use even a shotgun on 
their own property. Fireworks of any sort are prohibited on 
the Reserve; though other forms of patriotic enthusiasm are 
tolerated, if they do not lead to fire, Fire-water is sometimes 
dangerous in this particular, causing fires which water will not 
extinguish. 

The ranger must make a monthly report to the Supervisor, in 
which he states his work for each day, the distance traveled, 
number of hours of work, camp fires extinguished, number of 
people seen, number of gun permits examined, and amount of 
trail or other work performed. If a ranger is careless in these 
matters, he is liable to “get fired.” Uncle Sam does not intend 
that his rangers shall spend their time picnicking, or gossiping. 

The fact is, these men do more work than men employed in 
European forests. Germany, with a forest area less than three 
times the size of the Southern California reserves, employs five 
thousand men in her forestry work. In our reserves, doing 
work more difficult, only ninety men are employed, and most of 
them only a portion of the year. Thus it may be seen that Ger- 
many employs 20 men where we have one; and even then she 
has had more timber destroyed by fire in the past three years 
than was destroyed in Southern California reserves. Of course 
the denser population of Germany wil! account for the larger 
force employed, but our ranger force is certainly not extrava- 
gant, or even adequate, all things considered. As our population 
increases, larger appropriations will be needed to care for our 
Forest Reserves. 

All along the boundaries of the Reserve are posted notices 
printed on cloth, setting forth the objects of the government in 
establishing the Forest Reserve, and the regulations enacted 
for its protection. This circular states that the prime objects of 
the work are: 

1. To protect a growth of timber on land which is not fit to 
STOW other kinds of crops. 

2. To keep a growth of vegetation, especially timber, on land 
which would otherwise wash and gully. 

The circular adds that it is for the welfare of the people of this 
particular region that this Reserve is created. It is for the 
settler and home-builder of this region that the National govern 


ment expends large sums money to insure to his home the 


of 
benefit of future supplies of timber and water, and protection 
against flood and drought. 

Among the principal regulations governing forest reserves, 


are the following: 
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1. Agricultural settlement of any kind under any claim is 
forbidden. 

2. Timber may be obtained as follows: (a) under the “free 
use” permit, any settler or prospector can obtain timber free of 
charge for his own use. (b) By purchase. Application for tim- 
ber is made to the Supervisor of the reserve. 

3. Persons wishing to graze stock, other than riding, pack or 
team animals, and persons wishing to cross the reserve with 














RANGER’S CABIN IN THE ARROYO SECO 


herds of sheep, cattle or horses, should apply for permit to the 
Supervisor. 

4. Persons wishing to erect and occupy buildings for the 
purpose of carrying on any kind of business other than mining, 
should apply to the Supervisor or to the Secretary of the Interior. 

5 Prospecting and mining is permitted anywhere in the Re- 
serve; but it is forbidden to take up land as mining ground and 
use it for other purposes than mining. 


The regulations concerning rifle permits, and those govern- 
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ing the location of camps and campfires, together with those 
which exclude shot guns and fireworks, are local in character, 
not being enforced on other reserves. As applied to our local re- 
serves, however, they are salutary and necessary. 

Upon the Fire Warning circular are posted certain suggestions 
to campers and others entering the Reserve, which are necessary 
precautions, as every old camper will testify. 

1. Do not build a larger fire than you need. 











A TRAIL ON THE RESERVE 


2. Do not build your fires in dense masses of pine leaves, 
dust and other combustible material where the fire is sure to 
spread, 

3. Do not build your fire against large logs, especially large 
rotten logs, where it requires much more work and time to put 
the fire out than you are willing to expend, and where you are 
rarely quite certain that the fire is really and completely extin- 


guished. 
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4. In windy weather and in dangerous places, dig a fire hole 
and clear off a place to secure your fire. You will save wood and 
trouble. 

5. Every camp fire should be completely put out before leav- 
ing camp. 

6. Do not build fires to clear off land, and for similar purposes, 
without informing the nearest ranger or supervisor, so that he 
may assist you, 

If picnickers and campers would cut out these suggestions 

















MAKING A TRAIL 


and read them over frequently before going into the cafions, it 
might save trouble, for them and others. Most persons do not 
realize how inflammable the fallen leaves, dead grass, twigs and 
brush are, in most of California through much of the year. Fire 
will spread in this stuff as a spark would in timber. A burning 
sulphur match, a cigar stub, a wad from a shot-gun, may start 
a fire that will destroy hundreds of acres of timber, and indi- 
rectly lessen the water supply of the burned district for several 
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SUPERVISOR THOMAS AND A RANGER ON THE RESERVE 
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years to come. This dry stuff is much more easily ignited in 
the sunshine than it is in the shade; therefore camp fires should 
be made in shady places. There is often a difference of tem- 
perature of 30 or 40 degrees, between ground lying in the sun and 
that lying in the shade. Often this difference in temperature 
will determine whether or not a stray ember, a spark, or a flying 
bit of lighted paper will set fire to the dry stuff on which it 
alights. Campers should bear this in mind. 

In an interview with the Supervisor some facts were brought 
out which may be of interest to the readers of this article. 

Many of the rangers are young and unmarried men, but some 
are married and maintain their families on the Reserve. No 
age limit is prescribed for those who wish to enter the employ 
of the government as rangers, and no special examinations are 
held. The candidate for a place should be recommended to 
the Supervisor, if possible, and should be able-bodied and healthy, 
for the duties of a ranger are often very severe, in cases of fires. 
The ranger when once employed, is closely watched, and if found 
unfit, for any reason, is summarily discharged by the Supervisor. 

Any person who properly conducts himself may enter the 
Reserve to camp, hunt, or fish, within the limitations prescribed 
by the Regulations, and the local game laws. He may set up a 
temporary camp, but permanent habitations are not allowed, 
even for strictly private use, unless by special arrangement. 
Certain camps, like Martin’s and Strain’s on Mt. Wilson, are on 
patented ground. Camp Merriam, on an elevation west of Echo 
Mountain, was established before the Reserve was set aside, 
though not on patented land; and is allowed to remain on suffer- 
ance, during good behavior. The “Brown Place,” above Las Ca- 
sitas, where Jason and Owen Brown, sons of old John Brown, 


filed their claims some years ago, as patented, and is at present 
private property, though the cabin was for some time used by the 
Forest Rangers as a store-house and headquarters. Sturtevant’s 
and Switzer’s Camps, as having no patent, have been included in 
the Reserve. A number of claims in the Arroyo Seco, having 
never been perfected, were absorbed into the Reserve. 

In conclusion, it may be said that our great Forest Reserves 
may and ought to be every year more and more the great Park 
and recreation ground of the people. 

This use of our mountain territory is perfectly consistent with 
the objects of the Government in maintaining the timber growth 
in the interest of our water supply. It is only necessary that 
every person who enters the Reserve should make himself per- 
fectly familiar with the regulations, and then abide by them 
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faithfully and conscientiously. The regulations enacted for the 


preservation of our forests need not be a burden to any person. 
lhere is plenty of room for all, and plenty of latitude for legiti- 
mate pleasure, within the limitations prescribed. 

On the other hand, it might be suggested that, in the interests 
of legitimate recreation, the Federal Government, or the local, 
State or county officials, should take measures to improve the 
roads leading into the reserves, that these greatest natural parks 
may be more readily accessible to the people. In some of our 
cafions, access by wagon can be had only over private roads, 
which are liable to be closed by a whim of the owner, or a toll 
charged. Other cafions are accessible only by trail, the road, if 
there is one, being too rough for ordinary vehicles. These mat- 
ters should be attended to. as soon as funds will allow. Good 
roads into the cafions would tempt many who are now prohibited 
by physical inability, from enjoying the grandeur and beauty of 
our mountains. 


Pasadena, Cal 


FOG 
By NEETA MARQUIS. 


© °" \L. and gray and spirit-soft, 
To sick flowers tossed in fever-heat, 


I come, a night-nurse from the sea 
\With quiet treading feet. 


[ lay calm fingers on each pulse; 
| gently wet the parched lips, 

And give them drink from mist distilled 
That off the palm-tree drips. 


To poppy, rose and heliotrope, 
Each in her little garden bed, 
| glide refreshingly in turn 


\nd ease each aching head. 


What time the breeze of day must rest, 
I thus my healing vigil keep, 
\nd when she stirs again at morn, 


I steal away to sleep. 


Los Angeles. 
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WHERE CAPTAIN COOK WAS HILLED. 
By WALTER KK. FISHER. 

EALAKEKUA Bay is the one spot which rescues the west- 
ern shore of Hawaii from utter mediocrity. Perhaps its 
association with the name of that great navigator, Cap- 

tain Cook, may lend a certain enchantment to its bold outlines. 
One comes upon it, too, when all hope for beauty of detail has 
long been abandoned, and the traveler wonders if the monoton- 
ous shores can support anything more inviting than forbidding 
helds of lava, or noncommital sugar-cane. To be sure, in early 
dawn, he catches a glimpse of the lofty crown of Mauna Kea 
but about sunrise the inevitable cloud-cap settles down, and all 
that relieves the long, snaky rivers of black lava—now appar 
ently descending from the sky—is an occasional cocoanut palm, 
or a native hut half buried in thorny algaroba trees. 

When the U. S. S. “Gony” dropped anchor almost under the 
shadow of a green cliff at the far end of the bay, “the Major,” S., 


and I were 


ropped unceremoniously into the yaw! and ieft to 
explore the fauna of the shore, while the ship went outside and 
held argument with submerged lava flows, through the medium of 
dredge, tangle-bar and sounding-shot. 

We rowed over to the north side of the bay, beneath a steep 


“pali,” or precipice clothed with verdure. Along its face were 




















MONUMENT TO CaPTAIN CooK, KEALAKEKUA Bay 
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numerous small caves, now tenanted by tropic birds. In early 
times, S. said, the natives hid the bones of their dead here, and 
we easily distinguished upright sticks in the mouths of the di- 
minutive caverns. Those early Hawaiians showed themselves 
able climbers, for the face of the bluff is xceedingly steep, and in 
places fairly vertical. 

Kealakekua Bay was obviously formed by two ancient lava 
streams, descending from somewhere up behind the pali, and 
thence extending seaward on either side, forming two low, rough 
points. Indeed the latest flow on the north might have hardened 
last week, so sleek and shiny is it; but the sea has bitten out big 











HAWAUAN CANOEF, NEAR Spot WHERE CAPTAIN CooK Was KILLED 


chunks of the black rock, and cut blow-holes far back from the 
shore, which, when the surges rush into the sea-caves, spout water 
high into the air with a booming roar, and suggest veritable 
geysers. 

We landed at a little stage on the north point, close under the 
pali, and near Cook’s monument. The captain was killed here in 
1779 by the natives, and his appreciative countrymen long ago 
reared a cement obelisk to his memory. A family or two of 
Kanakas—it was rather difficult to figure just how many—lived 
close at hand, and their brightly colored outrigger canoes were 


drawn up on the rocks before the door, in very nearly the same 
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spot where their ancestors knifed Captain Cook. The sail of one 
black-and-yellow canoe was still hoisted, and presently the burly 
owner emerged from the recesses of his shack and shoved off. The 
sail caught the uncertain breeze even before the canoe was fairly 
affoat. This gentleman of anglophobic ancestry was a worthy 
disciple of that prevalent cult in the Hawaiian Islands which 
adopts for its motto, “Never do a thing which may safely be left 
undone.” How much work is saved by never lowering the sail! 

We scattered to explore the shores though they yielded little 
save a few fat sea-cucumbers or beche-de-mer, sea-urchins, 


shrimps and limpets, the last two being used as food by the na- 














LAVA IN FOREGROUND. RUINS OF AN OLD Herau IN MippLe DisTanci 


There are probably few tropical islands which have such 
But on the point, where 


tives. 
barren shores as the Hawaiian group. 
shiny black lava was rolled in coils like new taffy, we came upon 
the ruins of an old “heiau,” or shrine, built like a big stone wall 
enclosing three sides of a square. Near the landing there was 
another and larger enclosure, now used as a goat yard and full of 
young cocoanut trees. The latter resembled a sanctuary, for we 
felt convinced that no modern natives would build such a wall. 

The Major now opportunely arriving from a tour of inspection 
of the fishery proposition (which was only slightly more flour- 


ishing than the shore fauna), we embarked for Napoopoo, on 
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the south side of the pali. The sea is always nervous on the 
Hawaiian coast, so that the diffident traveler is forever rushing 
at a dock, as e intended to carry it inland. It was thus we 
he unsuspecting landing at Napoopoo, and the 
one native who saw our approach fled (in search of the sheriff we 
[ put the Major, being an old hand at the rudder, 
cipal expense and a damaged boat. 


We pres ntly 


‘an engineer engaged in laving out a rail 





ro ine to this hallowed spot from far Hilo. He conducted us 
) go] ‘ g liane Of cl eckered shade, to the north of the little 
settlement, where, near a small pond, stand the ruins of the old 




















NAPoOoPOO LANDING, PALI IN THE BACKGROUND 
r temple of Lono. This structure was one of the causes ; 
: . , ‘ . — “ 4 
( Ss at nas 1¢ as his aqaesecration of the sacred pre- 4 
s first estranged the friendly natives. It is now surrounded 
] tv cocoa palms and almost half hidden by shrubbery. 
( s re nded of nothing more than a huge, rather regular, 
rectangular pile of lava rocks, some « 


ight feet in height, and cover- 
alf an acre, though the ever-present lantana hides a 
considerable p yrtion. s| he top of the he iau is paved with smaller 


i 


and pebbles, and is nearly level. Here one sees the re- 


mains of 
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still higher structures in the form of ruined altars, built 
like common heiaus, 


namely a small square, open on one side. } 
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Opulent castor-oil plants thrust themselves up through the 
chinks between rocks and cast a diminutive shade, while on all 
sides save to the seaward the yellow and pink blossomed, thorny 
lantana raises a threatening chevaux-de-frise. 

Our narrator briefly told us that Captain Cook put into Keal- 
akekua Bay on his second visit to the islands, in January, 1779. 
He had come upon the northern islands of the group early in 
January of the previous year, while on his way from the Society 
Islands to Alaska, during his third voyage of discovery. And 
now, having spent the summer along the coast of Alaska and 
in the Arctic Ocean (in search of a Northwest Passage), he was 

















RuIns OF THE TEMPLE OF LoNO, KEALAKEKUA Bay 


retreating from the ice fields to spend the winter with his two 
vessels, the “Resolution” and “Discovery” in his newly-found 
islands. 

Immense throngs of people collected on the shores of the bay, 
and one of the first ceremonies after landing was the formal in 
stallation of Cook as an incarnation of the god Lono, at the tem 
ple on which we were standing. His return thus verified an an 
cient prophecy or tradition. An observatory and camp was made 
near the heiau, and the place tabued by priests. Rich presents 
and constant supplies of provisions were given to Cook, for 


which small return was made, and after about ten days the na- 
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tives began to tire of their guests, whose abandoned conduct dis- 
gusted them. There being a need of fuel, the men from the ships 
carried off not only the railing of the temple, but also the twelve 
idols. From this time on numerous affrays took place and when 
the visitors embarked, February 4, satisfaction was general. But 
the natives reckoned without their host, for the ships returned 
in a week to repair the foremast. The priests, as before, tabued 
the former camp, and the party landed. But matters soon went 
from bad to worse, thefts on the part of the natives became gen- 
eral, and fights frequent. At last the cutter was stolen and 
broken up for iron. Cook determined to decoy the old king 
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abroad and hold him till the missing boat was restored. <Ac- 
cordingly a blockade was formed across the bay, and Cook landed 
on the north side, at a place called Kaawaloa, where his monu- 
ment now stands. Unfortunately for these carefully laid plans, 
two high chiefs attempted to enter the bay in canoes, were fired 
upon, and one of them killed. An immense crowd of people had 
collected, many of them armed, and when the surviving chief 
reached shore with the news, a general rush was made upon Cook 
and his marines, who fired aided by the people in the boats. Dur- 
ing the scrimmage Cook turned for a moment to signal his men 
to stop firing, when a chief stabbed him in the back from behind 
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with an iron dagger, The captain fell forward, partly in the water, 
and soon died. Lieutenant Phillips then killed the murderer 
and swam to the boats. That night, on the summit of the pali 
above the heiau, the natives held funeral ceremonies, and the 
bones of Cook were deified. Later, a portion of them were re- 
covered by his officers and committed to the deep with military 
honors. 

We spent the remainder of the forenoon in exploring the south 
point, which proved rather disappointing. But on our journey 
back to Napoopoo with our friend the sheriff we were waylaid by 
some hospitable natives and regaled with fresh cocoanuts, while 
we held a rather commonplace conversation with our entertainers 
in well-chosen remarks upon the beauty of their country. The 
trail to Napoopoo meandered through one of the roughest lava 
flows we had yet seen. Walking was made possible by laying 
flattish stones over the worst places, and it was a marvel to see 
the barefooted boys pass over the trail without seeming discom- 
fort. In cooling, the lava seemed to have been ground up into 
hillocks and valleys of extremely sharp scoriae and rock. 

The “Gony” had returned to her anchorage, and no sooner 
were we seated in Mr. W.’s lanai or summer-house (in full view 
of the vessel unfortunately) than several sharp blasts of the whis- 
tle rent the unruffled atmosphere of the bay. Some one sug- 
gested that the “Old Man” had hold of the whistle cord and that 
we had best carry our alligator pears aboard. We wisely con- 
cluded to do this and took leave of our new-found friends with 
genuine regrets. There are no more kindly and hospitable peo- 
ple than the native Hawatiians,and the same is true of our coun- 


trymen who have made their home there. 


Palo Alto, Cal. 
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SHAKRESPEAREAN CLIFF. 
By MARY H. COATES. 







PQs, Ags] RONTING the ocean above the Santa Cruz light 
«| house, on the cliff drive, where the scenic 
es bluffs alternate with shallow, sandy beaches, 
®} stands a conspicuous rock—Sphinx Rock. Be- 
aR yond it is a cul-de-sac worn into the land by the 

| sea waves, the east wall of which is sometimes 
called the Shakespearean Cliff. 


On this cliff the elements work continuously, making and tear 





ing away, chiseling with strokes as ponderous as the blows of 
a battering ram, etching with touches as light as the brush of a 
falling feather. It has pleased many observers to interpret some 
of the resultant carvings as representing Shakespearean charac- 
ters, 

The most prosaic may count a dozen faces, so plainly are they 
depicted, and for the sufficiently fanciful there is almost no end 
to the delineations. By changing the point of observation some 


of them change like the shifting of a kaleidoscope ; and again, pic- 


tures vanish and others appear with the weather and vears. 

















A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT VIEW 
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One of the most noticeable is a Janus-faced masque easily 


s 
symbolizing Comedy and Tragedy. Far below is a quadruple, 
with Portia above, Brutus on the left, Bottom beneath and Cali- 
ban on the right: but a difference of ten feet toward the left in 
view-point changes the whole to a jumble of witches; five feet 
still further along and the entire farrago vanishes. 

The largest single face portrays wisdom and moral nobleness— 
Prospero; below it, on a jutting shaft leer the fun-making 
wrinkles of Touchstone; to the right is the melancholy Jacques, 
and beyond is a face with a conscience-stricken mark. Around 
are uncountable profiles skewered together in a cradle-to-the- 
grave series. 

To a student or dreamer sitting on the opposite cliff, with the 
afternoon sun shining at a favoring angle, with prating gulls 
wheeling over, with the murmur of soft wave-lappings beneath 
and the odor of ozone in the air, it is but a step into Make-Be- 
lieve land. Before him come the swaying of a sea of faces, the 
glare of footlights and the stage. The orchestra rumbles, the 
curtain rolls up, and the thought-people of Shakespeare’s creat- 


ing live, love and hate: scheme, counter scheme and die. 


Santa Monica, Cal. 


THE SONG OF THE RIVER. 
By MAUDE SUTTON. 


RIVER, flowing from wonderland, 
Into the vales of the under land, 
Sing me a song of some dear old wood 


That close to the heart of the mountain stood. 


Some wood by the lone hills girded in, 
\Where never the foot of man has been, 
Where you slipped in the dawning by mossy ways, 


Starry with blossoms of sweet, dead days. 


Stand under the city’s walls and sing 
\ song of that far away blossoming; 


Sing in the hush of the afterglow 
~ 


A song of the hills that you used to know. 


Moab, Washington. 
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HIS MAIDEN VISIT. 
By THERESA RUSSELL. 


“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


JOW Jimmie had never heard of The Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses. Nay, verse itself was as far 
from his acquaintance as Sanskrit, and “gar- 
den” connoted to his sparsely furnished mind 
some ragged rows of turnips and radishes and 


> 














a big patch of melons and sweet potatoes flour- 
ishing within their borders of irrigating ditches. 
Of the number of things in this world, the overwhelming ma- 
jority, including kings, were, and were likely to remain, denoted 
by x in his simple calculations. 


Nevertheless, he was as happy as a king. This morning, in- 





deed, he was happier than any man could be who had to wear 
a heavy crown upon his weary head. For no king had ever sailed 
up the Colorado to see Mrs. Garnet, and probably, no king ever 
would. 

The boy bounded down the bank, ran along the willow-lined 
trail to the boat and was about to climb in. 


“Jimmie,” said his mother, “where’s yer hat?” 
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JIMMIE AND His GRANDFATHER 
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signified vexation. 


go off an’ leave yer.” 
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bby brown hands to his rumpled brown 
yd pile.” 

7 od > -celain 1 3; thea $¢eeral . 
one she exclaimed in the guttural tone 
“Run back an’ git it, quick, now, or we'll 








Jimmie knew better than to interpret s literally. He was 
familiar with threats but a stranger to punishment. Moreover, 
tis partic r tate W yuld nave been 1cO ceivable, lor he had 
taal 3 - —_—— i — eee oe 
known scarcely yur’s separation from his mother in all the 
fj ee » ts However. haste was all ver ll enough 
ive Veal I I owever®r, NaSte WaS di very weil enougn, 
ind he s ered breathlessly up the bank. At the top he met 
his oTant ather. 

he re ver a ( t ve, boy Here ‘tis! tossi g it into 

e eager palms be ve all ready to start finally? 

wy ‘ aoe "ee —— 

Yep nswert ie, already ne back to the boa 

Che o an hes ( u stant, an en slouched after hin 
He hac 1 nile go on about his bus ss, but he s denly 
S ( » see ss urs of time be re r tl after 

( \ e g < in es puis be le ft alt ( he fi S 

mger t ( s anv use in thinking about 

Lu glance » at her father. She was | ig him, too, for 

e firs e in he e, and she had ed nearly twenty-four 
vears l} OTIZZ knotted, unwashed figure represented a 
the parent] al ost of the companionship she had ever 
k Her recoll s of her Indian other were of the 
f es se of e's father were s » enough, but be 

ged to the same remote, because irrecoverable, past. There 

as no place now in her life for him whose careless c ig an 
cr voing d be as brief and tragic as the visit of Faust to 
the trusting Marguerite 

wi |? + ] + +7 +4 

lo Bovle har iste the sail and it be ed out promptly with 
the breath of the south wind. 

Good byt Ir. Underwoor he called, intent with the rudder. 

So long,” replied the old man 

lLelia smiled but said nothing. She was still weak from the 
touch of typhoid which had given excuse for this trip to her 
neighbor, twenty-five miles up the river, where feminine cars 
and a good rest might win back her strength 

‘ lie 114 : +] ’ - ] » 7? ] 

Lelia put some spuds in the oven for yer dinner,” shouted 
Jimmie over the rapidly widening distance. The grim old face 

up as e man gave the boy a quizzical, almost tender, 


He did posses 


it had a rusty appearan 
d 


l- 7 1 
laugh 


orate harsh 


on 


Ss a smile, but it was so seldom used that 


ce when he put it on, e his infrequent 


hinges. 
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Jimmie was used to the river. It had always been his next 
| - 
ne rive! 


knew about more things than he did. He had never dreamed 


door neighbor. But it was borne in upon him now that 1 


it would look so strange to him away from home—that it would 
wear this air of unfamiliar aloofness. The little ranch in the 
little valley was soon hidden from his wistful backward view. The 
circling hills that had always defined his horizon at what seemed 


to him an unapproachable distance now actually came right 


down and dipped their feet into the water. The boat, scudding 
freely along, passed the “Klondyke” mill, then the “Quartette.” 
then the Pai-Ute camp above Round Island. Jimmie had grown 
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Tuk ABANDONED MILI 


1 
1 He TIVer [ol 


up with these names, and now he retaliated w 
Its untraternal reserve by regarding the real places with vast con 
descension. “So this is you, is it? Well, | know all about vou 


He also knew that the abandoned miil of Monahan and ) 


‘e 


and the “Gold Bug” with its solitary watchman, were landmarks 
: 


that indicated the latter part of their journeys \t last thev also 


were back of him, and Tom pointed to some objects on the left 


bank, away on beyond the riffles. 
“See that row of buildings? 
“Uh-huh.” 
“Well that’s I] Dorado Canon.” 
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At this announcement Jimmie nearly upset them in his eager, 
anticipatory joy, but as the boat swung around alongside the big 
flat ferry, moored to the shore, his little heart felt the cold clutch 
of a panic. To the most cosmopolitan traveller there’s no place 
like home, but to Jimmie, hitherto, there had been no place but 
home, and every other-where possessed all the terrors of the 
Unknown. He doubled himself up into a miserable, funny little 
bunch of quaking distrust,and began to cry. 

“Aw, Jimmie!” broke in his mother’s rasping, ineffectual voice, 
with its undertone of indulgence. “Come on now and behave 
yourself. Don’t be such a silly!’ And he was transferred forci- 
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Tue MILt at Et Dorapo Canyon 


bly from the boat, the last familiar home-link, to this alien shore. 

Now Mrs. Garnet was a woman of supreme tact and accurate 
knowledge. She met her reluctant little guest with a piece of 
pie. The Unknown at once began to divest itself of dread and take 
on interest. Nothing that held and offered anything so tempting 
could be unpardonably awesome. Besides, Mrs. Garnet was 
laughing in her eyes. Jimmie felt dimly that no one had ever 
looked straight at him and clear through him like that before. 
And yet, somehow, he didn’t mind. He became suddenly sub- 
conscious, so to speak, of something sweet and appealing, some- 
thing better even than pie, though intimately related to it. He ac- 
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cepted both and sat down on the step to incorporate them into 
his little hungry system and in so doing he acquired a sense of 
belonging to this place that eliminated all the dismal Heimweh. 

Next morning Jimmie awoke with the feeling of one at home 
in a strange land. If he had ever heard of Heaven, he would 
probably have supposed that he had arrived. This sense of rein- 
carnation was due in part to the novel sensations contributed by 
the soft freshness of his bed, and comfort of clean, sweet things 
around him. There was also the reminiscence of the hot bath 
and little night-shirt Mrs. Garnet had insisted on the evening be- 
fore—had had to insist on, in the face of his strenuous and dis- 

















“ GARNET’S PLacge” 


gusted opposition. He smiled in enlightened amusement now 
and made a virtuous resolution to humour her without any 
trouble next time. Dreamily he contemplated the lace curtains, 
the pictures, the rugs, the bow] and pitcher of water, the white, 
white towels, and wondered what people had so many things for; 


wondered, too, in an unconscious fashion, why he liked them so 


well. And yet he could not feel on easy, cordial terms with them. 
He turned for relief to his mother, sleeping by his side. The 
evening before, his hostess had brought a cot into the room for 
him, put him in it and instructed his mother to see that he stayed 
there. But after her departure, his broken-hearted wails, beat- 
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ing upon Lelia’s own unaccustomed loneliness caused her t 
yield, as she always did, covering her tender pride in him with an 
assumption of harshness that no whit deceived her spoiled, will- 
ful son. Now her dark, round, heavy face, framed by coarse, 
black, tangled hair, gave him a sense of reassurance and content- 
ment. He put out his hand and shook her shoulder. 

“Lelia, do you reckon th’ ol’ man’s got th’ cow milked yet?” 

Her thoughts were already at the little home, away from which 
she had never before spent a night, and her reply was prompt, 
“Sure! 


“T’ll bet he'll never look after th’ eggs under th’ settin’ hen,” 


Long ago. They don’t get up early here.” 

mused the boy. Then with the kaleidoscopic freakishness of a 
child’s impulses, he exclaimed eagerly, “Let’s us get up, quick!” 
He had thought of something. Out in the other room was a rock- 
ing chair. It was the first one he had ever seen. “What is it, 
Lelia?” he had asked, sidling up to his mother and viewing it 
with a mixture of apprehension and curiosity aroused in him by 
every separate object in this avalanche of new impressions. He 
could scarcely be persuaded into it, but once in and going at full 
and reckless speed he could be no means be persuaded out of it, 
not even when sleepiness overcame him and reduced his sweep- 
ing career to intermittent, spasmodic jerks. But he was wide 
awake now,and, hastily slipping into his clothes, he ran into the 
adjoining room and put himself into direct and immediate com- 
munication with enjoyment. 

Presently came the summons to breakfast. Obedience, touched 
with alacrity, brought him promptly to his chair beside Lelia. 
His expectant eye roved over the beautiful and bountiful table. 
Over against his marvelling delight in napery and china loomed 
the depressing discovery that there was no pie. However, the 
biscuits looked compensatory. Meanwhile another eve was tak- 
ing cognizance of him and observing that ablutions had mani- 
festly not been included in his toilet. 

“Why, Jimmie,” said Mrs. Garnet, “you haven’t washed your 
face this morning, have you?” 

Jimmie wriggled in embarrassment and transferred his gaze 
irom the biscuits to his grimy little paws. 

“Well, run on now and do it,” continued that cheerful, inex- 
orable voice. Both those qualities were new to Jimmie, and he 
did not move. “There’s a basin on the porch right by the door, 
and you'll have plenty of time. We always wash at Garnet’s 
house before we eat.” 

In her heart she was thinking, “It’s now or never, and it shall 
be now.” But the obstinate little figure never budged. His mon 


itress had evidently given it up, and was serving a platter of eggs, 
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dainty dishes of ivory and gold garnished with morsels of crisp, 


brown bacon. Lelia, a silent auditor of the admonition, took her 
portion and was about to help the boy to his when she felt a re- 
straining hand on her arm. “No!” said a g le, decisive voice 
“Jimmie doesn’t care for any eggs this rning She gave her 


hostess a mute, bewildered ¢ liscipline was 


as utterly foreign to her as to the boy, bu sced, Jimmie 
felt a suffocation in his throat. 

Next came a dish of creamed p t Ss \ ( mm his 
side of the table, started to PIV E e bov s ) was 
checked by the same mild, warning tone, “No n 

















JiMMIE’S PLAYGROUND 


wish for any potatoes this morning.” The look he threw his wife, 
however, was one of appreciative humor, and nothing more was 
said. The steaming, savory potatoes passed by on the other side, 


and that constriction around Jimmie’s throat tightened uncom- 
fortably. 

Lelia continued to eat with her customary stolid indifference, 
‘continued to starve, while the 
To the 


her maternal inheritance. Jimmi 
battle waged between hunger and stubbornness. latter 


was the victory, however, and he began the day in unrepentant 
fasting. 
About ten o'clock that morning \lrs. Garnet saw a shadow fall 
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athwart her kitchen door. “Please,” timidly spoke an humble 
voice, “can | have a little piece of bread? I’m awful hungry.” 
She looked down at the small, sturdy figure. Under a sheen of 
hair brushed to brilliancy on either side of the rather jagged 
“part,” glowed a face transfigured by zealous scrubbing and the 
grace of a hard-conquered self. “What a handsome lad!” she 
thought, noting his rounded, dimpled beauty, the clear shining 
of his baby eves, the satin smoothness of his clean cheeks flushed 
with a fresh color that seemed to glow rosily from within through 
the thin, transparent, olive skin, the sensitive mouth, the cameo 
features—mocking legacy, sole endowment from the father who 
had never seen him. “What a pathetically handsome lad!" Aloud 
she said, “You come right in here and sit up by this table and 
I'll give you a good breakfast.” 

The only danger after that was that the vain youth would be- 
come an unconscionable dandy, so extravagant did he become 
with soap and water, so diligent in dressing his ambrosial locks. 

When not engaged in these dermatologic operations, he spent 
his time playing with Lelia, the only playmate he had ever had, 


or by himself in Mr. Garnet's tool-shop. This place was his de- 


light. The only drawback lay in the disturbing penchant his 
playthings had for losing themselves. At home the caution to 
leave things exactly where he found them would have been as un- 
heeded as the trifling breezes that were forever talking to the 
cottonwood trees. But the newly-infused leaven was beginning 
to work within the hard little lump of his soul. 

One day, Mrs. Garnet, sitting on the veranda overlooking the 
river, was astonished to hear the quick patter of feet and to feel, 
the next moment, a hot, wet cheek rubbed remorsefully against 
her sleeve. 

“Oh, Mrs. Garnet,” sobbed Jimmie, in the grief-stricken can- 
dor of a spontaneous confession. “I do want to be a good boy; 
I do try not to be bad, but I just can’t find them damn screw- 
drivers anywhere 

“There are in this world such a number of sins,” murmurea 
the discouraged missionary. “Where shall I begin?” 

She began by soothing the culprit about the fugitive screw- 
drivers, and ended by addressing to him his first sermon on pro- 
fanity. 

“It is a very wicked thing for anyone to swear,” said this amaz- 
ing friend of his. He wondered vaguely how she came to know 
about so many, many things. “It is dreadful. Why, God will 
not love you at all if you say such naughty words.” 

“But who is God?” inquired the young pagan in the frankness 


of absolute ignorance. “And where is he at?” 
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“The plot thickens!” she sighed helplessly, and Jimmie con- 
tinued in reflective defense, “Why, Grandpa says that all the time, 
and Lelia, too, when she is awful mad.” But he attended to her 
exhortations like a harkening cherub, and seemed of hopeful 
promise 

That afternoon he was sick. The cause was laid to the ex- 
tremely hot weather, and, perhaps, too much lemonade. But 
when this short but violent attack became of daily repetition, in 
spite of their watchful care, they were at a loss to account for it. 
One afternoon, Mrs. Garnet, engaged in arranging some things 




















Tue Home or LEIA AND JIMMIE 


in a shadowy corner of the store room, perceived Jimmie making 





a stealthy entrance. On a low shelf stood a large bottle of wine 
that had been recommended to Lelia’s conservative use as a tonic. 
Making a tiptoed beeline for his mother’s “medicine,” baby Bac- 
chus quaffed generously and gleefully smacked his thieving little 
lips. 

“So he’s just been drunk all this time, has he?” cried Lelia, 
when acquainted with the companionable relationship between 
her inebriated son and the inebriating bottle. “Well, if he ain't 
the worst rascal! Why, he smokes a pipe at home, sometimes,” 
Father gives 





“ 


she continued, with a shrill fluency of excitement. 
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it to him. He looks so comical with the big old thing in his 


mouth.” 

“Never mind, dear,” said Mr. Garnet consolingly to his wife. 
“We are advised to let the heathen rage, and I guess we might as 
well let them do other things, according as it pleases them.” Then 
he strolled away, humming irreverently, “They'll be happy in 
their own sweet way!” 

\t last, and yet too soon, the time came to go home. Jimmie 
sat close to his mother in the boat, his pudgy little fists tucked 
into his bulging pockets, his flapping sombrero pulled down over 


his sober countenance. Mrs. Garnet stood on the shore. direct- 

















“His Truty Own RIVER” 


ing them where to stow the lunch box she had provided. A sud- 
den thought came to her. 
“Jimmie,” she cried, “don’t you want a cookie to eat as you go 


along? You'll be hungry before noon. I'll run in and get you 


one.” As he reached out for it he encountered that look again, 
so sure, sO sympathetic. so penetrating. 

“Oh, Mrs. Garnet,” he cried, the close-folded little bud of his 
nature beginning to swell with the compelling sap of these new 
impulses and influences, his material and moral horizon widen- 


ing, his vocabulary enriched by at least one new, divine word. 


“You do love me, don’t you?” 
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The boat was carried into the current and glided swiftly down 
stream. sudden realization of home surged up within the little 
wanderer. 

“Say, Lelia,” he exclaimed, munching his cookie, “the chickens 
will be hatched by this time, won't they? And won't Bulger be 
glad to see us! And old Bob and Nig, too. They'll all wag their 
tails an’ come a-runnin’ an’ bark like he—’” He caught himself 
up ruefully. “Like—like anything,” he concluded bravely, try- 
ing to put as much swagger as possible into the mild and inex- 
pressive word. 

He gazed down the long, gleaming stretch of water. It was 
such a big river! It bounded his world as completely as did the 
Homeric Oceanus that of the peninsular-dwelling Greeks. But 
there, by the willows and cottonwoods, the creaking windmill 
and the low, sagging shanty of withes and adobe, it was his truly- 
own river. 

“Lelia,” he murmured pensively, “I wish we was home right 
now, don’t you?” 


Los Angeles. 


A SONG OF THE NESTING BIRDS 


DASH and it’s over, the warm spring rain, 
\nd hurrah for the flowers and sun; 
Hurrah for the flash of a grey, damp wing 

\nd the nesting songs begun! 


The foothills slant to their feet of sage, 
\nd hide in grease-brush and thorn, 
\nd under your feet, at the turn of the road, 

The first wee spring flower is born. 


Up the long hill where the shy quail hide 
\ furled green fern has pushed through; 
There's a smell on the hills of rain, and grass, 


\nd exultance and gladness in vou. 


Out from the pepper’s lace-latticed green, 
Comes the cheeriest music heard 

The droning hum of the working bee, 
\nd the song of the nesting bird. 


Happy are they of the swift dark wing, 
\nd cheerily sing they their lay 

\nd happy are you of the troubled heart, 
\Vho were weeping vesterday. 


Cheering is love from one beloved, 
\nd cheering a friend’s kind word; 
But cheerier still is the hum of the bee, 

\nd the song of the nesting bird. 


Elsinore, Cal 
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THE MOUNTAIN PINE. 
By RICHARD SCRACE. 
OTHING in all Nature stands alone; 
Upon the grand, gray rock, the Mountain Pine 
Hath a companionship divine. 
Tu-ee-u-la-la chants with deep, low tone, 
Wa-pama thunders down its shadowy gorge. 
One sings: “He dwells in peace,” through every hour; 
And one seems as His chariot wheels of power, 
Torn from the ore, welded at Titan’s forge. 


But in the balmy days of early June 

The water’s flight is hushed in part repose, 

In white sun-fire they fly and float and drowse— 
The pines sway dreamily to their own tune, 
And down the face of the bare granite walls 

A flood of singing water, sunlight, air, 

Shrouds it with mist, as though some spirit fair 
Played with the sun-filled tissue of the falls. 
And in the Winter, there’s grim comrad'ry 
Of hurtling boulders and up-rooted tree, 
And avalanches from the laden height; 

The shining bloom of snow is everywhere, 

A dust of shimmering petals fills the air, 
Swaths of majestic forests catch its light. 
The precipice’s stones form polished keys, 
And rushing waters make wild harmonies. 


Blessed evangels hath the mountain high; 
The flood-wave, leader of the glorious choir, 
With snow and clouds and winds that never tire 
Sing and wreathe round it as the years go by. 
And on the great gray rock the Mountain Pine 
Serenely dwells; the whirling winds below 
Do not trouble its strong boughs; the snow 
Can bend it not, nor flood wave undermine. 


When I’m a-weary of the babbling world— 
Its books, and all—save the four footed things— 
I clamber where the pine its shadow flings 
O’er the path that’s round the boulder curled. 
Breathe in exhilaration, sweet and clear 
And watch the great white clouds drift slowly by, 
Into the wilderness of thin, blue sky, 
And gain rare glimpses of an upper sphere. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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TWO NOBLE GIRLS. 


— ies . 
S! MONG the good things that have recently happened 
to the distressed Campo Indians—thanks to the 
public interest of Southern California—is the 


placing of a little squad of field matrons at Campo. 


The government is paying a part of the salary, and 








private contributions from the East are eking this 
out. The American matron, Miss Robinson, has 
seen service before, and is meeting all expectations. With her are 
two noble Indian women, Frances Lachappa (daughter of that fine 
old tvpe Narciso, at Mesa Grande) and Rosalia Nejo. The latter is 
not included in government aid, but is absolutely essential to the 
work; and the Sequoya League has undertaken to give her $5 a 
month for the next twelve months as a slight assistance. It would 
be glad to double this amount if the funds are forthcoming. 

3oth these Indian girls are educated, refined, of high character, 
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and of clear intelligence, and they are doing enormous good among 


their people. Naturally they add very greatly to the efficiency of the 


white matron. They are located at Campo, and are to be provided 
with a team so that they may make the rounds of all five reservations 

a pretty serious mountain trip in any weather. There could hardly 
be a worthier assistance than any given to these two devoted girls. 
Extracts from one of their letters, and a facsimile of the writing, 
speak better than comment. 

Miss Lachappa is 24 years old. Her mother died at her birth, and 
she has been brought up by her grandfather at Mesa Grande. She 
went to the Mesa Grande school, thence to the Perris boarame 
] 


school. Coming back on vacation, and finding her grandfather liv- 


ing on acorn meal only, she secured a place to do housework and 
sent home her earnings. ‘Then she was matron of the Mesa Grande 
school; and after that went to the Phoenix, Arizona, boarding schoo] 
paving much attention to cooking and music. Thence she went as 
assistant in an Episcopal Mission among the Piutes near Reno, 
Nevada, for two years. Ly her own earnings she has built a com- 
fortable wooden house for her grandfather, and furnished it. Last 
December she entered this important but self-sacrificing work at 
Campo. 
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FACSIMILE OF LETTER FROM ONE OF THE INDIAN MISSIONARIES. 


\liss Nejo’s mother died when she was twelve. Rosalia, in her 
child vears from eight to twelve, walked to school four or five miles 
every day. At twelve she was sent to the San Diego Mission school ; 
and was there, off and on, for eight years—sometimes with inter 
missions to carn money by housework. She was matron of the Mesa 
Grande school for two vears; and then for two years, without pay, 
assistant to Mrs. Mary Lb. Watkins, the devoted woman who has 
done so much for the Mesa Grande Indians, and who had broken 
down in health. Rosalia then spent two years in San Mateo, Cali 
fornia, working her way through a course in Mission work. She 
saved enough from her wages to build her father a good wooden 
house. which she furnished and decorated. Several oil paintings 
of her own execution adorn the walls. 

\t Campo, with Miss Robinson, these Indian girls are conducting 
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AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A WORKER. 
By ROY O. ACKLEY. 


with winter, I threw down my hammer and 
saw, and started west. Work in the building 
trades had been unsteady, and indications held 
no promise for the future, so, acting on the ad- 
vice of a friend, I headed for a western mining 








camp, resolved to try my hand at mining. A 
little job that I had just finished afforded me a “road stake”— 
$8.00. It was in May and the weather was beautiful. I caught 
a night freight, and the next morning I found myself in Minne- 
apolis with Butte, Mont., fixed as my destination. A walk around 
the block to the employment agemcies assured me that it would 
be possible to “ship out” a part of the way, so I waited for my 
chance. Along the curb on either side of the street for at least 
four blocks were lined up a gang of men, mostly foreigners, 
waiting their chance to be shipped out of town for railroad work. 

The next day I found my chance. It was a little town in 
North Dakota—Valley City—near where they were building 
a branch; men would be shipped that afternoon, and the fee, 
$2.00. In exchange for my money I was given a little slip of 
paper which assured me of a job as trackman at $2.00 per day, 
with board at $4.00 per week. There were nine in the bunch, 
and at four o'clock we were herded to the depot by the Employ- 
ment Man and placed in the smoking-car of a west-bound train 

It didn’t take me long to size up the bunch and determine that 
they were not railroad workers. They were simply fellows like 


th *h t 


myself who wanted to go west and had seized upon the cheapest 
way to get there. Two dollars a day and the filth of a railroad 
camp had no charms for us; so, when the train arrived, we 


jumped to the station platform, and, disregarding the cries of 
the agent who was there awaiting us, we scattered in every di 


rection. It was night, and after a hastv lunch at an uptown 


restaurant | returned to the depot. A west-bound freight was 
due in two hours, | learned from the station agent, so | climbed 
into an empty box car to await its coming. A cold rain set in 


shortly, and when the train arrived | was stiff and shivering. | 
looked over the train as she stood puffing and snorting ready to 
pull out—not an “empty” on het \ll were loaded and sealed 
Lights were flickering here and there through the darkness. 
Suddenly there were two short blasts of the whistle, the slack 
was pulled out of the train with a jerk, and she started torward 
I made for the rods underneath, but as I did so a dark form 
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came running up from the rear and stopped me. “A flat cat 
loaded with pipes up ahead,” he said and we started. 

It was a stiff run, the train was gaining speed at every moment, 
but despite the darkness we gained steadily, until at length we ar- 
rived out of breath, and pulled ourselves up onto the “pipe” car. 
It was the fourth car back from the engine—a “Gondola” piled 
high with twenty-four-foot sewer-pipes. It was the work of a 
moment to scramble into one of the pipes to and through the 
center of the car: we lay there panting. The wind whistled 
through, cold as ice, and in a few minutes we were chilled to 
the bone. Then a light flashed into the end of the pipe; it was 
the “Brakie.” We could hear him as he moved about, throw- 
ing his light first into one pipe and then another. At last ours was 
the one. The lantern came into view, held high to the top of 
the pipe, and underneath appeared the face of the brakeman, 
his eyes shaded with his hand, and peering ahead. I buried my 
face in my arms and lay still, but he saw me. 

“Pile out of there,” he said. “You'll have to dig up a dollar 
apiece. Get the rest of ‘em out. I'll be back in a few minutes and 
collect fare.” The next instant the light disappeared, and we 
could hear the brakeman climbing over the pipes, going back to 
the rear of the train. 

[It was no use laying low any longer, so we scrambled out and 
sat down on the end of a pipe. 

“Going to dig up?” | asked my companion. 

“Naw,” came the reply. “It’s bad enough to have to hobo with- 
out havin’ to dig up. If I digs up, I rides on the cushions.” 

I myself felt a good deal the same way, and besides my road- 
stake had dwindled to $4.50 and not half of the distance covered. 

“Try de end door,” said my “pardner.” 

[ rose up and reached across to the end of the box-car next 
ahead. It was so dark that I could not see, but I could feel it 
was not the regulation end-door. Instead it was a little opening, 
eight by sixteen inches, high up in the front of car, closed 
with a sheet-iron slide. I felt for the seal but there wasn’t any, 
my fingers pressed against the iron and it slid open. From in- 
side came the heavy snores of someone sleeping. 

“She’s all right!’ I cried. “Give me a boost.” My arms and 
shoulders slid through all right, but my hips stuck. The train 
was running at a good rate of speed and the roadbed was rough. 
My feet rested on the edge of a pipe on the “Gondola,” my head 
and arms dangled downward feeling for the floor inside the car. 
[ struggled, my “pardner” outside pushed, and finally, with a 
lurch of the train, I slid through and fell to the floor of the car 


a few feet below, scraping my shins as I did so. But I was in- 
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side. The next thing was to get my “pardner” in; his arms 
came through but his shoulders stuck. It was no go; he was a 
heavier man than I, and, after a few minutes of fruitless effort, 
he gave it up. 

“So-long, old man!” he said, and I slid shut the door, and, 
finding a pin and chain inside, bolted it. Inside, it was as dark 
as pitch. I crawled to the farther end of the car, removed my 
coat, and, throwing it about my shoulders to keep in the warmth 
of my body, lay down. A few minutes later, lulled by the peace- 
ful snores of the other occupant of the car, I fell asleep. When 
I awoke, light was streaming in through the cracks around the 
doors; the train was running, and I made my way forward 
through the semi-darkness, and cautiously pushed open the door. 
There was the “pipe car,” but as for my friend of the night be- 
fore, he was nowhere to be seen. Anyway he hadn’t given me 
away to the brakeman, and sliding the door farther back I sized 
up the interior of the car. It was loaded two feet up from the 
floor with lumber apparatus which later I found was to be used 
in the interior workings of an ore-mill. In the farther corner, all 
curled up in a ball, his coat thrown over his head, lay my com- 
panion of the “snores.” He was still asleep. Partly closing the 
door, I scrambled back and shook him. With a grunt he opened 
his eyes and sat up. He was a short, slightly-built fellow, 
dressed in a greasy suit of black. Over his face spread a plenti- 
ful growth of grimy whiskers. “I’m going to Butte,” he ex- 
plained. “Got a job cooking out there—twenty-four a week 
in it.” 

I closed the end door and bolted it, then little by little | 
gathered up his story. He was a cook, and for six months he 
had worked in a railroad camp. After that, a trip to Minneapolis, 
a turn at “bank,” with plenty of “booze” for a week, then a 
night freight west-bound where a job awaited him. 

The car we were in I learned was billed for Butte, and as long 
as we laid low we were all right; but the question was, could we 
stand it for that length of time without food or water? Already 
my friend had passed two nights and a day with nothing more 
substantial than a can of tomatoes which he had drank the first 
day out. 

“Just lay down and sleep as much as you can, not moving 
around any, and we'll make it all right,” advised the cook. “I’ve 
stood it four days and four nights going to Seattle, and I guess 
it can be done over again. Have to lay still, though, and save 
your strength.” 

And we lay down. Part of the time asleep, part of the time 
awake, lying first on one side and then on the other. The in- 
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terior of the car, as the sun rose higher, became warm, then hot. 
Night came on and it cooled until we shivered underneath our 
coats. Another day, then again night. I was so thirsty I could 
hardly speak; my tongue seemed swollen to twice its natural 
size. And still the train pounded along; sometimes stopping 
and switching for a time, then on again. Morning came and 
passed ; then the car became unbearably hot and I knew it must 
be after noon. The train stopped; I could stand it no longer 
—three days and three nights without food or water. Slipping 
open the door | crawled through, and this time it was easier. 
I had shrunk. 

“Here’s two bits,” said my companion handing a quarter out 
through the opening. “If you can get back here without letting 
the shack see you, bring me a can of tomatoes, or something. 
If you can’t—” But I didn’t stop to hear the rest. The sun was 
pounding down between the cars, hot and dry as the blast out of 
a furnace. I staggered forward, dodged through between cars, 
stumbled over tracks, until finally I emerged. The town lay 
before me; a wide street, two rows of low frame buildings, and 
many saloons . . . . I lined up to the bar, called for 
beer, drank it, and everything grew black before my eyes; the 
room whirled. Someone grabbed me by the arm, and I went 
over. 

When I came to, I was lying in a rear room of the saloon. 
“Been doped, I guess,” said a voice; but I denied it. 

“I’m subject to these spells,” I said, putting my feet on the 
floor and sitting up. I felt better, although a trifle dizzy. 

Across the street I found a restaurant, and exercising a little 
common sense, I refrained from eating hearty food, taking a lit- 
tle beef bouillon instead. After that I purchased some potted 
veal, some crackers, a loaf of bread, and four cans of tomatoes; 
thus supplied I hurried back to the depot, where the train was 
still standing. They had been doing some switching, but after 
some difficulty I found the “pipe car,” and was just climbing 
up when a voice stopped me: ‘Where you going?” 

I looked down; there on the rail between the cars sat the brake- 
man. “I want to get to Butte City,” I told him. 

He sized me up, looked over my bundles, and grinned: “You 
made this train in?” he remarked. 

I nodded my head. 

“Well, if you want to get to Butte, you will have to dig up 
six bits. This is Logan Junction, it’s a seventy-five-mile run 
from here. No show to beat her,” he went on. “It’s all grade 
and we only pull ten cars. It’s worth the money anyhow.” 

I handed him seventy-five cents and climbed onto the “pipe 
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car.” All of the time I was afraid the cook would pull open the 
slide door in the box-car and look out, but he didn’t, and in a few 
minutes I heard the two short blasts of the whistle (release 
brakes), then it was repeated from the rear, and we had started. 
At a corner I looked out. Ahead were two monstrous mountain 
engines; in the rear, pushing, was one; and only ten cars. Cau- 
tiously I rapped on the door of the box car, cautiously it was 
opened, and the cook’s face appeared at the opening. “Coast is 
clear,” I announced, opening a can of tomatoes, and handing them 
in. “Go slow,” I cautioned, “or you will founder yourself.” 

Then we had a meal fit for the gods—tomatoes, tinned veal- 
loaf, bread and crackers. The sun was sinking lower and the 
air felt fresh and invigorating. We ate until not a morsel was 
left. And all of the time we were climbing higher up into the 
mountains; the scenery was becoming more rugged. Above us 
towered the peaks sharp and abrupt. Winding, twisting, over 
trestles, through cuts, at times barely clinging to the face of some 
precipitous descent, the train threaded its way cork-screw like 
upward into the hills; sometimes creeping at snail’s pace, the 
three engines belching and snorting like mad, then fairly flying 
down short grades, around curves, and on. Then we came to 
a stop for the engines to take water. The “Brakie” came over the 
train: “The highest point in the Rockies on the N. P.,” he 
announced. 

The balance of the run into Butte was down grade. The sun 
plunged down behind the peaks and the air became chilly, but 
despite the cold I clung to the topmost pipe on the “pipe car,” 
and watched the gathering darkness, with the wind, as we in- 
creased speed going down grade, tearing around like mad. One 
of the pipes loosened, shifted backward, turning out over the 
side of the track with the lurch of the train. The chains that held 
the pipes in place groaned with the strain. At any moment the 
chains might give way, precipitating pipes, car, and all down 
the mountain side. It was dangerous: I knew it, but still I 
sat there clinging to my place with both hands. And onward 
we rushed, around curves, over trestles, through cuts, and every 
instant gathering speed. Finally away ahead through a gap in 
the mountains, flashed the lights of Butte. I looked at the 
shifting pipe; it had wedged itself in and lav still. Then grad- 
ually came a slackening of speed, the train crawled around the 
side of a mountain, and down onto the flat, shimmering white 
in the moonlight, then into the yards, and we had reached Butte. 
The cook scrambled out through the end door, we shook hands, 
and he disappeared. 

That night I found a bed at the Southern Hotel—rates with 
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board, $1.00 per day—and the next day I buttonholed the hotel- 
clerk and inquired for work. “If you are not a miner, boy, and 
have got to rustle, you had better try some of the smaller camps.” 

I took his advice, and that night at eight o’clock, after a thirty- 
mile railroad-ride and twelve miles by stage, I found myself in 
Soap Gulch, with just two bits left in my pocket. 

“Yes,” said the Hotel Man, in response to my inquiry, “your 
credit is good for a month. I always hold up a rustler for that 
length of time if he’s square; it’s the custom in the west, boy.” 
And I climbed into bed and slept the sleep of perfect content. 

The next day I met the shift-boss at the mine and got a job— 
$3.50 per day, with board $1.00 per day. If I was saving, I 
could lay up $60 a month. 

I stayed in that camp a year. Part of the time through the 
breaking down of machinery I was idle. One day I dug up my 
cache and counted it—$350.00. It was enough. Again it was 
spring. In the east the lilacs were blooming. The next day 
I registered at the best hotel in Butte. I stayed there a day, 
then down to Ogden where I caught the Overland Limited, buf- 
fet, observation car and all. It was costly, but I was going east. 
I was going right—my clothes were good and I looked the part. 
I tipped everybody—porters, flunkeys and_ all. Now—two 
months later—I am in Iowa, with a hammer and _ nail-sack, 
driving nails to beat the band. Next spring I am going back. 





Sioux City, Ia. 


RAIN 
By NORA MAY FRENCH 


HE rain was grey before it fell, 
And through a world where light had died, 


There ran a mournful little wind 
That shook the trees and cried. 


The rain was brown upon the earth, 
In turbid stream and tiny seas; 

In swift and slender shafts that beat 
The flowers to their knees. 


The rain is mirror to the sky— 
Oh, passing words, a blue so dear! 
And drifting in the shining pools 
The clouds are white and near. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CAUSES OF DIALECTS AND TONAL 
VARIATIONS 
By MARY A. DAVIS 
age human character is largely affected by climate and 
geographical conditions is manifestly true, and that the 
tone and voice are influenced by the character is so evidently 
manifest as to need no proof. The mental endowments of a race 
affect the accent. A nation may be gay and vivacious, thereby 
causing the individuals of each successive generation to speak 
in bright and sparkling tone; or the habits of the people aided 
by climate give to other races a language slow and guttural. 
Environment leads still others to be silent and thoughtful, caus- 
ing the language to be sad and mournful in accordance with 
the character. 

The throat and lungs have a large share in making our tones, 
and these in turn are dependent upon aliment and hygienic con- 
ditions for their proper development. 

The popular drink of a nation directly affects the brain and 
we immediately see its effect in the speech, wine drinkers being 
quick of action and speech, and beer drinkers usually heavy 
of motion and slow of speech. 

As the food eaten by a race depends largely upon soil and cli- 
mate, the human constitution must adapt itself to the locality 
in which it lives, and this is the primary cause of change of tone 
and accent by people allied in blood and speaking the same 
language. 

A fair illustration of this change is found between the peo- 
ple of Spain and their descendants in Mexico and South Amer- 
ica. On this side of the Atlantic the voice is not as soft and 
sweet as in Old Castile. These descendants do not pronounce 
z with the soft sibilance of their forefathers. Mexicans do not 
pronounce Il properly, as in such words as “gallo” and “caballo”. 

In the United States of Colombia and Venezuela they do not 
sound the a as hard as in Spain, and in many words the e in- 
stead of being sounded as an English a has the sound of e in 
met. 

The Republic of Argentina has a different climate from its 
more northerly sisters, and the change in the voice is more dis- 
tinctly marked. Burning winds from the north blow over the 
salt deserts, laden with a mixture of dust and salt, making re- 
spiration positively painful, and irritating the throat and nasal 
passages. Another wind called the Pampero sweeps from the 
Antarctic over the dreary wastes of Patagonia, without hill or 
tree to check its mad force, and drives across the plains of Ar- 
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gentina unobstructed, save for the tall grass of the pampas. 
With such a climate it is not strange that the native of Argen- 
tina should have a harsh voice, and that his tone should lose 
the softness of the tones of his forefathers in Europe. 

It is said that the quick energy and suspicious caution of the 
Italian is partly due to his volcanic mountains, his tones having 
developed distinct but low; the balmy air giving his language 
that peculiar sweetness so agreeable to the ear. 

The Slav gets his deep and melancholy note from his dense 
forests and boundless steppes. The oppressions undergone from 
a succession of corrupt, despotic and unjust dynasties have lent 
a depth and pathos to his tones that a happier race could never 
possess. 

So many causes, almost imperceptible at first, affect the 
character of a race, when placed in new environment, that it is 
difficult to analyze the reason of the change of tone and voice 
unless there be a pronounced distinction; but it is not difficult 
to trace the cause of the difference between our English cousins 
and ourselves. They have no earthquakes or cyclones, nor any 
other elemental forces to disturb their calm. They are reason- 
ably sure of their fogs and rains, and the uniform change of the 
four seasons. This calmness, we sometimes stigmatize as phleg- 
matic, but we are forced to admit that it gives them patient 
energy and a sure command of themselves. 

The British Isles have not the vast areas and lofty mountains 
of our own continent, neither have they our mighty rivers that 
water the boundless plains. They have no deserts with dry and 
burning wind to parch the throat, nor our virgin forests, which 
alas, are being so ruthlessly destroyed. Their plants and trees 
do not grow so rapidly nor so large as do ours. The flowers, 
the birds and the insects, have not the same variety of colors 
which distinguish those of our own land. Their sky is not as 
bright, and all their tints are softened and tempered down. 

There is no doubt that the religious beliefs of a people are 
influenced by climate; and the voice takes on a tone in accord- 
ance with this belief, as is evinced by the deep resonant tones 
of the Scotch, inherited from their Presbyterian ancestors; the 
quiet, gentle tones of the Quaker, who wishes all men well, and 
the light quickness of the French, showing their indifference to 
all religion. 

This same cause, no doubt, influenced the change of accent so 
pronounced in the descendants of Puritan forefathers. The 
Catholic church has left her mark in the use of Latin by giving 
the Irish their broad a’s; and in her love of display we trace an 
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analogy to the language and character of the people of Southen 
Europe. 

In the beginning the continent of Europe seems to have been, 
in many respects, inferior to the other continents of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. How can we reconcile this apparent inferiority 
with the brilliant part Europe has performed among the other 
continents? Could it have been an accident that so many fine 
languages developed on this, the smallest continent of the three? 
May not Europe have concealed, under her irregular topography, 
some real superiority which has given it the distinguished place 
it holds among the continents? The very fact that it is diversi- 
fied and separated by numerous mountains and bodies of water, 
into small plains, peninsulas and valleys, gives each community 
of people a certain amount of isolation. 

Diversity of soil, climate, religion, and the different forms 
of industry strengthen this individuality, and a variety of dia- 
lects follows. 

The continent of Europe has neither the extreme heat of the 
tropics, nor the cold of the frigid zone. Much of the land, ow- 
ing to the irregularity of the coast line, is near bodies of salt 
water, developing and changing, not only the sea-faring people, 
but those in other occupations, through the softening influence 
of the salt air. The influence of the sea upon language is easily 
seen by comparing the soft tones of the Portuguese, Spanish and 
Italians, with the harsher tones of inland countries such as 
Germany, Austria and Russia. 

Had the soil been uniformly prodigal, and the climate univer- 
sally salubrious, the people of Europe would have been more 
indolent, but, not possessing great natural wealth, they took up 
the form of livelihood most suitable to each locality, and the dif- 
ference of soil, climate and the forms of industry pursued in 
the various communities, affected the dialects of those speaking 
the same language. Isolation and intermarriage so confirmed 
the habit of these dialects, that, after generations, they became 
distinct languages. 

The numerical strength and power of the people speaking 
different tongues influenced the time in which they sang and 
spoke ; the conquering nations using a major key, while the con- 
quered nations invariably sang in a minor key, and their spoken 
tones were deep and often sad. It is said that all nature speaks 
in a minor key; the ocean's roar, the murmur of the river, the 
rustle of the leaves, and the moan of the wind in the trees carry 
the same soft cadence, and it is not strange that the Indian, who 
lives among these sounds, should use the same key in his music, 
and that his spoken tones should be in unision. 
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Frequent wars and numerous difficulties which beset the peo- 
ple of Europe in their march of progress turned many to the 
New World. The strongest and bravest men of every country, 
speaking a variety of languages, and using terms peculiar to their 
own section, meet in this new land. Gradually the language ot 
the fatherland is forgotten, and yet tones and words and expres- 
sions linger, and are repeated by children and grandchildren, 
until, unconsciously, these differences, being diffused through a 
section of country, become characteristic. It is not strange that 
the children of foreign parents should have some accent of the 
fatherland. It is remarkable that they do not retain more of 
their parents’ accent, and it is a great compliment to our public 
school system that the English language in America has pre- 
served so great a degree of purity. 

A striking illustration of change in tone and accent produced 
by climate—the more striking because the language itseli is the 
same—is that between the New-Englander and the Englishman. 
The geography of the country is similar to Old England, and the 
people themselves are more like their English ancestors than 
those of any other part of the Union, The fact that they had no 
important mineral wealth contributed toward doing away with 
the element of chance which has affected the western pioneer. 

The soil not being so productive as further south gave them 
a precarious food supply, and a part of the population turned to 
the sea for its food. Finding immense quantities of food and 
other fish, they began to carry them south, and sold great quan- 
tities to the southern planters. Whale fishing followed, and grad- 
ually a large commerce sprang up. They had many fine harbors 
and excellent timber for ship-building, and thus the peculiarities 
of sea-faring people crept into the language. ‘The soil was poor, 
but sheep throve on their stony hillsides, leading to the manutac- 
ture of woolen goods. ‘They were not slow in discovering that 
their rivers furnished exceptional advantages for water-power, 
and what was more natural than that their vessels should return 
from the south loaded with cotton to be made into cloth? ‘Lhey 
had a variety of excellent hardwoods for furniture, and conse- 
quently this was added to their list of manufactures, and boots 
and shoes, hardware and firearms, and so on, until they became 
foremost as a manufacturing people. The whirl of machinery, 
with its accompanying lint and dust, naturally injured the voice, 
and we find their language becoming nasal. 

The people of New England did not buy slaves, but this was 
not because they were better than their southern neighbors, but be- 
cause the labor of the negro was not skilled enough to be of value 
in manufacturing, but was particularly remunerative in the south 
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where they had large exportable crops. They did, however, need 
skilled labor, and it is from the English manufacturing class 
which came over, that our true Yankee inherited his pronuncia- 
tion of “caow” and “haow.” 

In New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania the people are 
largely of Dutch and German origin, and carry in their speech 
peculiarities of those languages, frequently saying “wy” and 
“wot” for “why” and “what.” 

Maryland and Virginia were principally settled by educated 
English. This fact, aided by a salubrious climate, seems to have 
helped them to retain an especially pure tone. Though they have 
a quality of tone and accent entirely distinct from any other sec- 
tion, they have one peculiarity in common with a good many 
other southern people, that of entirely eliminating the r from the 
end of a word, as “Mistah” for “Mister.” Further south they 
have a pleasant “throaty” accent, probably induced by their 
warm, moist climate, and assimilation with Spanish and French. 
The rich resonance of the negro voice probably aided in effecting 
this change. 

We find the most striking dialect of the United States in the 
mountains of Tennessee, where, partly because of the topog- 
raphy of the country, thev have been isolated for several genera- 
tions. Their illicit “stills” have fostered this isolation, and they 
have continued to live in such a state of ignorance that their 
English has undergone a change not only in accent but in words 
and expressions, until one can readilv see that if this were to 
continue for a few more generations, these people would have a 
distinct lancuage. They constantly sav “we’uns” and “vou’uns” 
and “vou all,” and one occasionally hears the educated people of 
Kentucky and Tennessee say “vou’all.” 

The people of Arkansas and Missouri sometimes use the parti- 
ciple without the auxilliary, as “He taken his hat,” or “I written 
a letter,” and in Texas there is an elusive difference from the rest 
of the south, charmingly soft and sibilant, but difficult to describe 

The Mormons in Utah have an individuality of accent, and 
sometimes drop their “H” like a cockney. This is probably due 
to the fact that many of the first generation of Mormons were 
from England. They are the only Americans who have this 
habit. It is not strange that they have it, but it is remarkable, 
considering how many in this country are of English descent, 
that more Americans do not have it. 

The people of the Mississippi Valley, although descended from 
those who emigrated from other parts of the Union, have a dis- 
tinct accent of their own, pronouncing their a’s less broad and 
giving the o vocative a slightly different sound. 
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West of the Mississippi, where high winds, cyclones and bliz- 
zards abound, the voice is liable to be, not exactly nasal, but 
rather catarrhal in tone, with the a flat and the o long and slight- 
ly drawled. 

In Minnesota and that part of the northwest there seems to be 
a peculiar mingling of “Yankee” and western accent. The voice 
is rather monotonous and sometimes there is a sort of burr to the 
r caught from the Norwegian settlers there. You often hear 
“Sumthun” for “something,” and “Sary,” “Almiry” and “Piory,” 
for “Sarah,” “Almira” and “Peoria.” 

The mining states of the west have their own expressions and 
accent, and their tones are buoyant and hearty. Hope dominates 
their mental vision and lends its cheer to the voice. 

Northern and Southern California seem destined to have two 
distinct dialects, for already we can detect a difference of accent. 
In the north they say “singin” and “dancin” for “singing” and 
“dancing,” and the tones are not so much from the throat as in 
the south, but rather from the head. In the south, the young, es- 
pecially young girls, have rich and full tones but speak so rapidly 
as sometimes to have to repeat their sentences, as if stammering. 
This does not seem to be a fault of the vocal organs, but rather 
that the brain is too rapid for the speech. It has been said that 
the children of California master studies which do not require 
deep thought with extreme readiness, the brain being exceed- 
ingly active, but are lacking in mathematical and logical studies ; 
and although in California much time is given to arithmetic, the 
children there are two years behind the children of the Lake 
states in the same branch. If this is a fact, it is probably due to 
climatic conditions, and is the reason why so many young people 
speak too rapidly in Southern California. 

After all, the English language as spoken in America, although 
a much larger country than Great Britain, varies very little in 
comparison with that spoken in the various counties of England, 
to say nothing of the varieties of language of the Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch and Cornish. 

Probably in olden times it was not correct to sound an h at 
the beginning of an English word, any more than it is now to 
sound it at the beginning of a Spanish word, but there seems to 
be no good reason why they should have prefixed the sound of h 
where there was none. 

The Irish roll of the r was probably the universal method, and 
it would be an excellent custom if it were practiced in our 
schools as it would greatly aid in learning foreign languages. 

English women pronounce their words with less effort than 
do Americans, and even if illiterate they seem to have a softness 
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of speech, the words apparently flowing out with great ease and 
sweetness. 

They say we drawl our words, but we think we only pronounce 
them distinctly. However this may be, we learn to speak foreign 
languages much more correctly than do they. And it is a weii 
known fact, that although France is their next door neighbor, 
and we are separated from that country by several thousand miles 
of ocean, Americans who learn French speak it more correctly 
than do the English. 

Although our young people sometimes stammer out their 
words, a distinction should be made between stammering and 
stuttering, and there is not nearly so much stuttering and lisping 
in this country as in England; in fact one rarely hears a grown 
American lisp. 

The r is the most troublesome letter of the alphabet except the 
h. It is put on the end of words where it does not belong, and 
left off where it does belong, and sometimes it is left out of the 
middle of a word. The lady who said: “Marier, bwing me a 
dwink of watah and close the doah,” furnished a good example of 
these vagaries. Sometimes the final a is changed to y and a broad 
a given when it should be y. As“Marah” for “Mary,” and “Sary” 
for “Sarah.” 

South Sea Islanders and Chinese have no r in their language 
and say “lice” for “rice” and “stling” for “string.” 

There is much confusion about the various sounds of a, par- 
ticularly in such words as “aunt.” “Can” is correctly pronounced, 
but when it comes to the negative some “cahn’t” and others 
“cawn't” pronounce it. 

There is no doubt that various diseases affect the voice, and 
those who suffer from indigestion have more or less huskiness 
of tone. The frequent “hem” that we hear is not always pro- 
duced by catarrh, but is often the result of a nervous irritation 
arising from inflammation, or disease of some vital organ. 

The speech of a whole community may be modified by some 
peculiarity of one family. Perhaps the children are tongue-tied, 
and, going to school, all the children in the district learn to drawl 
with a slight lisp. Being tongue-tied is a defect more common 
than is generally supposed, and one that proves a serious detri- 
ment in singing and learning foreign languages. If the ligament 
holding the tongue is too short it is a simple operation to have 
it cut during infancy, and every infant should have its mouth ex- 
amined soon after its birth to see if it has this defect. 

The destruction of our forests is having a very injurious ef- 
fect upon the American voice by drying up the water supply, 
thereby decreasing the humidity of the air, and causing blizzards 
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and cyclones and sudden waves of heat and cold. These have 
much the same effect upon the vocal cords as that produced upon 
the strings of a violin. 

The nervous haste of the nation, in its frantic effort to get 
ahead, makes us enunciate hurriedly, and prevents our language 
from being smooth and refined. 

‘The servant-girl problem, so difficult for the American house- 
keeper to solve, sometimes gives the voice the tired whine which 
the woman no doubt feels who must take care of her home and 
family, and keep up with the tide of fashion. And no doubt ca- 
tarrh, more than any other one thing, gives American women the 
nasal twang which foreigners so often harshly criticise. 

Southern women are said to have sweeter voices than their 
northern sisters, partly because they have a warmer and moister 
climate, and partly because they have had for generations their 
black servants, and more freedom from household worries. 

It is said by the English that the second generation of Califor- 
nia women have a bell-like clearness of tone, sweet and pleasant 
to hear, which is no doubt due to the mild climate and proximity 
to the sea. They also live out of doors a great deal, and have lit- 
tle or no furnace heat to weaken the vocal cords. 

The tones of the voice are so subtle and elusive, that although 
we might not be able to tell why, we are quick to detect the nation- 
ality of strangers, and even to tell the section from which they 
came. In the west, where the residents meet many tourists, they 
get accustomed to judging by the voice, tone and manner, and are 
rarely mistaken in their judgment. Often they can tell not only 
from what section the stranger comes, but his business, whether 
a doctor, lawyer, minister, merchant or farmer, and even his re- 
ligion, whether Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Baptist. 

Of the thousands of tourists who go to Southern California 
annually, very few respectable people are asked for references, 
even when taking up their abode in private homes, and those 
whose business brings them into frequent intercourse with stran- 
gers are rarely deceived, the voice being a safe guide in forming 


a correct estimate of character. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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LETTERS OF AN ARGONAUT. 


From August, 1849, to October, 1851. 
[ CONCLUDED. ] 

\NUARY 31, 1851. -. . . This place since I 
left it has improved in a most astonishing man- 
ner in every respect. It has grown nearly one- 
third, and when I go into the streets I hardly 
know where I am; society has also improved, 
a great many gentlemen having either sent for 
or brought out their families, so that when you 

now walk the streets it is no uncommon thing to meet ladies. 

I went to church last Sunday at the Rev. Mr. Williams, Presby- 

terian, and found a church about as large as ours at Walpole, well 

filled; and much to my surprise and pleasure also, there was a 

very respectable portion of ladies; it looked more like home than 





anything I have seen in this country. . . . The church is 
anewone. . . . Sunday before last I went to hear Rev. Mr 


Farley, Unitarian, who has commenced services in a small hall 

.. There is no doubt, I think, that moral and religious in- 
fluences are decidedly on the increase here. . . . I have never 
before since I came to California for a moment wished you a resi- 
dent of this place, but now I wish with all my heart you were 
here, for | see I could make you comfortable and many of the an- 
noyances which I feared to expose you to, have passed or are pass- 
ing away. 

[His business had suffered materially by his absence and, 
though it rapidly improved, he began to anticipate that his stay 
would be prolonged beyond his first expectation of one year and 
proposed that his wife, with one or two of their three children, 
should join him. In the course of discussion of these plans it 
appears that acquaintances were often escorting ladies in parties 
of four or five either around the Horn or across the Isthmus. 
Hope is expressed that the Tehauntepec route will be opened in 
the course of the year, thus avoiding “the detestable Isthmus 
of Panama altogether,” and later (Sept. 14, 1851) mention is 
made of a man’s returning, September 15, via Nicaragua, a route 
which he himself was to take a month later. It appears that it 
was not thought safe to start on the journey via Panama between 
May and November on account of the rains. His advice for this 
journey shows what the women had to undergo who created 
American domestic life in California. He writes:] 

March 14, 1851. . . . You will need to get an oil silk 
over-dress for bonnet and all, both for yourself and Totty. This 
is better than India rubber, which is too heavy and hot. Also 
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you had better prepare for riding across from Gorgona or Crures 
to Panama on horseback—and you will do this much more com- 
fortably by riding astride on the horse or mule than sideways. 
Both Mrs. P. and Mrs. M. who came with us, started on side- 
saddles, but were obliged to give them up after a trial of a few 
miles. The roads in some places are very steep, up and down, 
and it is next to impossible to sit in a side-saddle. The best 
way to cross is to take a hammock-netting and bearers—four 
or six are needed. In this way you can pass over without the 
least fatigue, but it is more expensive and sometimes takes two 
days. . . . If all the ladies in your company could come 
this way it would be much better for them. L. [5 years old] I 
suppose will have to be carried over on a chair, which the natives 
carry strapped onto their shoulders. These men with a light 
load can keep it up with the mules. . . . I have told Dr. 
M. he must bring with him some tea and a spirit lamp, so that he 
can make some tea on the river. You had better also, I think, 
take a small package of tea, a nurse-lamp and a small bottle of 
alcohol and pack them where you can get at them conveniently. 
Dr. M— also said he should be provided with provisions for use 
in going up Chagres river. In case he should fail in this, you 
had better, before leaving the steamer, or before you leave New 
York, provide yourself with crackers or something of the kind, 
as it is difficult obtaining anything fit to eat on the river. Also 
you and Totty will need to provide yourselves with silk um- 
brellas—you will need them as protection from the sun if not 
from the rain. A wide dress at the bottom, rather long like a rid- 
ing habit, and drawers with a strap to go under the foot inside 
the boot, which should be of leather as thick as ladies’ boots are 
ever made of, you will find the most comfortable for horseback 
riding across the Isthmus. [Nothing came of these plans.] 

I have about concluded all arrangements with Mr. 
Skinner by which I purchase all the interest of Willis & Co. here 

Mr. Skinner and Hamilton [Willis] retaining each one- 
third of the Banking House building. [This arrangement was 
consummated and Mr. Skinner returned to the East on May 1, 
1851.] 

March 31, 1851. . . . I have three rooms, a parlor and 
two bedrooms, the fourth story of our Banking House, which are 
very pleasant and comfortable, and I think for the present we 
shall do very well there; there is also a small room which now 
answers for a kitchen on the same floor—I think we can live here 
until we get rich enough to go home. . . . Business better 
than it has been for six months. It has nearly doubled since my 
return. [Beach and Wells in Sacramento were, as appears from 
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the same letter, then averaging in commissions on the purchase 
of gold dust alone, $75 a day.] 

April 14, 1851. As business is much depressed here just now —— 
and are thinking of trying the mines, and I think that per- 
haps is the best thing they can do, for the present, as they run no 
risk now in doing so, there being comparative comfort and plenty 
at the placers, compared to what was the case a year ago . 

Mr. Faulkner . . . is engaged in putting up some iron 
warehouses until his material for his machine shop arrives. 

I have rather more on my hands of business than I like, but still 
I am in excellent health and spirits. 

April 29, 1851. If you comeroundthe Horn . . . I would 
not recommend you to bring much beside your wearing apparel 
as we can get everything that is needed here now. [On May Ist, 
he adds:] All well at the last moment, business good and plenty 
to do. 

[These were the last words Mr. Wells was ever to write as a 
well man. In the great fire of May 4 his Banking House was 
burned, his books and papers destroyed and he himself injured 
beyond recovery. Letters from his brother, who came from Sac- 
ramento to tend him, tell of acute suffering and manly struggle 
with destiny. Of the catastrophe itself, the only record by an 
eye witness in these papers is a clipping of a letter by an un- 
named correspondent of the Boston Courier (undated). He says 
in part: “I came near losing my life in the fire and lost every- 
thing else. The reason was our trusting implicitly in Wells’ 
fire-proof block, which no one doubted was fire-proof to all ex- 
ternal fire, though finished inside with wood. The walls were 
brick, two feet thick, the roof covered with cement a foot thick, 
the window shutters of bolted iron and the wood frames at least 
eighteen inches inside of the shutters. People even moved jew- 
elry and valuable papers into it during the fire for security. Mr. 
Wells, General James Wilson, the two Whitcombs, Messrs. Nor- 
ton and Sattalee, Mr. E. G. Austin, the last five being lawyers 
in the building, one or two clerks of Wells, Capt. William L. 
Howard, Wheeler and myself shut ourselves up in the building 
after the fire had reached its neighborhood with as much water 
as could be got from the well in the yard outside in buckets, tubs, 
etc., intending to stick it out. There were wooden buildings 
nearly around the block—Dr. Rabe’s, a large three-story frame 
adjoining Wells’ (within four feet) on the rear. When this last got 
on fire the heat was tremendous and the flames roared around the 
north end of the building down Clay street in one continuous 
sheet in the direction of the gale enveloping the whole of that end 
of Wells’ building. . . . All the iron windows and door 
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shutters on that side became heated, almost melted and warped 
into semi-circles. . . . We were forced downstairs and into 
the banking room in the basement. . . . The great wooden 
block on Montgomery street opposite was in flames, the scuttle 
on our roof took fire. We sought the only possible avenue of 
escape (the staircase was all on fire), the bank doors on Mont- 
gomery street, which were closed and bolted on the inside. Hor- 
rible to relate the doors were so expanded with heat that the 
bolts could not be started. For a moment our fate seemed in- 
evitable—we must be roasted alive—when someone found an 
iron bar. It was Norton. Sattalee had already burnt his hands 
horribly on the iron door in his frantic efforts to open it. With 
the aid of the iron bar the door was forced and the appalling scene 


outside presented itself. . . . Then commenced the race for 
life. Through flames and smoke, blinding, suffocating and 
scorching we rushed. . . . Everyone except Wheeler was 
worse burned than I. . . . Wells is frightfully burned, so 


is General James Wilson. Whitcomb and Austin fell down in 
the fire and are so horribly burned that neither is expected to 
live. . . . This banking house was erected by Wells & Co. 
under the superintendence of a Boston mechanic at a cost of 
$116,000 including the land. . . . It was the best buiiding 
in the city. . . . The books of Wells & Co. were burned, 
the bookkeeper being engaged on them making up the bank book 
of their depositors on the night of the fire. The gold dust and 
treasure were in the vaults and were saved. The building will, 
we learn, be immediately rebuilt.” [The repairs were completed 
late in June. Mr. Wells’ brother, Edwin, who arrived from Sacra 
mento on May Sth, wrote to his sister :] 

May 13, 1851. Not a single person connected with the office 
of Wells & Co. escaped, and only one is as yet able to be out, and 
he can do but little. Everything in the vault was secure, but the 
books and papers were all burned. The vault was generally 
closed at dark and the bookkeeper, Mr. Strong, had usually to 
write at his books till ten and sometimes one o’clock before he got 
through. Mr. Skinner in reply to Mr. Strong’s remark that the 
books should be put away in the vault remarked that the building 
was just as secure as the vault, and I have no doubt would have 
been under ordinary circumstances, but, all having the same opin- 
ion, those outside trying to save goods and stacked [them] up on 
two sides of the building and they caught fire and burned about 
the same time that a large wooden building burned at the south 
end, which [i. e. the goods] added so much to the mass of heat 
from the surrounding buildings that, with the means at hand, 
[it] made their efforts to save the building of no avail and when 
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they went out [they] had [to] go through livid flames of fire 
without knowing which was the best way to go. The more for- 
tunate came off slightly damaged, but others guessed wrong and 
are suffering to a terrible degree. Thomas [Wells] and General 
Wilson ran right into it and had to turn about, both completely 
exhausted and had to be carried to some place of security. Mr. 
Strong the bookkeeper was unfortunate, face very bady burned 
indeed. . . . Thomas’ business will suffer interruption till 
he is able to attend to it himself with his bookkeeper. 

He will be so liable to fraud from which he has nothing to protect 
himself but the good recollection of his bookkeeper. 

May 15. . . . There was quite a shock of earthquake 
here this morning; no damage that I can learn. 

{The bank re-opened for business on June 20th. His brother 
Edwin writes :] 

June 13, 1851. Public feeling here is all that we could wish. 

Everyone has confidence in the soundness of the house. . 
We shall open the office very strong, with coin enough to pay all 
and more too, and I am in hones we shall come through all right. 
[Again he writes, June 30, 1851:] You will have seen by the 
papers that we have had another terrible conflagration [June 2, 
1851] in this doomed city. We expected the house we are stop- 
ping at would have been burned, but it escaped. We had all our 
things removed and Thomas rode [was driven? He never re- 
covered the use of his hands] out of town to Judge Bennett’s 
where he stayed until it was all over, and although we did not 
get burned out again, we were considerably alarmed. By the 
time the fire got down to the Banking Building we had it so 
secure that I do not think it would have burned had the fire 
swept all around us, which it did not, but was stopped on the 
opposite side of the street. There is no such thing at present as 
controlling a fire here in a windy day. No water to be had, and 
houses built of such light inflammable materials that its progress 
is very rapid. A whole square will burn down in about twenty 
minutes or half an hour. 

[On July to, 1851, the invalid moved back into his old rooms 
in the upper story of the rebuilt bank. There exists a board-bill 
of this date that contains some items of economic interest. It 
is as follows: 

“Thos. G. Wells, Esq., to Mrs. Denny, Dr. 
To parlour and board from May 11 to July to, 61 days at 


$16 per day ...... itive thsssetiibeevaeee $ 976 
To cash paid Mrs. Stutts for washing binhtssbeeeeeneenen 76 
TO Cagh Sor Gammel, alle, G66... ccccscscccsss - hie 50 
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A marginal note states: “The last item was for furnishing the 
materials and making of two undershirts.” 
July 14, 1851 (dictated). Business has been so dull and affairs 


in general have assumed so gloomy an aspect that . . . if 
business prospects do not improve as the season advances I shall 
probably close up my affairs here and return toyou . . . at 


the worst, however, I hope and trust to be able to save enough 
from the wreck to make us comparatively comfortable. [His 
brother adds in a more encouraging strain :] 

We shall not make anything for some two months and per- 
haps more; business, however, is seen to revive and we shall get 
our share of it I have not the least doubt, perhaps not as much 
as formerly but still a very handsome one. We have much, very 
much to be thankful for and indeed to be justly proud of. That 
a business of such magnitude should be interrupted under such 
circumstances for eight weeks and then resume with apparently 
all the confidence it ever enjoyed isatriumph. . . . . There 
has been no excitement, no run for money, but they came and 
got it just as they had a need for it. All the old friends of the 
firm have continued their accounts just as before . . . but 
the worst of it all is that Thomas does not recover. 

July 31, 1851. [Edwin R. Wells writes:] We have got the 
building all repaired up so that it looks better than it ever did, 
and is now considered by good judges to be fireproof from the 
outside. The improvements to render it fireproof have cost con- 
siderable but they are all of a permanent character and could 
not have been made for less than twelve thousand dollars had 
they been made before the building burned. . . . We have 
two of the finest stores in all the city, one a stationer’s and book- 
store, the other a jeweler’s, and equal to the same in the Atlantic 
cities and cost about five times as much to fit them up. We have 
paid from $12 to $14 a day for mechanics in the building, and that 
has been the general price. 

[On August 14, 1851, Mr. Wells was again able to hold a pen, 
but with pain and difficulty, yet he speaks of a plan to make a 
visit in the East and return to continue the business. A fortnight 
later, however, he begins pathetically to realize the fact that his 
nervous system is permanently shattered.] 

August 31,1851. . . . The ambition of business has been 
completely burnt out of me, I believe, I feel so differently from 
what I did before my late misfortunes. I only now wish to get 
the business here in such a train that Edwin can carry it on, and 
to find a suitable person with some capital to be associated with 
him, and this I have reason to believe I shall soon be able to 
accomplish. 
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Sept. 30, 1851. . . . I have at length concluded to close 
up my business here entirely . . . for various reasons, 
among which are that I find my long confinement has enervated 
both body and mind to such an extent that were prospects of 
business even better than they are, I should still hesitate to 
undertake the task of creating and managing a large business. 
I find I need and must have a period of mental repose. 

All that I saved from the fire was one pair of drawers, one pair of 
socks, my wallet and sleeve buttons; everything else was burnt 

together with about $75,000 worth of notes and papers 
of my own and other people’s property. 

[He was not suffered to “close up his business.” Fate had still 
a last blow for him. The next is his last letter from California :] 

October 13, 1851. I expect to leave this place tomorrow for 
home. . . . Igo by the way of Nicaragua and as the mail 
which goes by Panama may arrive first, I send these few lines of 
advice to you. The cause of my leaving thus suddenly is that on 
the 2nd inst. I received notice that Willis & Co. had protested 
some of our bills of exchange for non-acceptance; this at once 
caused me to suspend payment here and put my affairs in the 
hands of assignees. . . . I think I can do more good at 
home than here in settling up the business. [He reached New 
York November 18, 1851. He lived on for nearly twenty-two 
years, suffering often acutely, and never recovering health either 
of mind or body. No one in his home ever mentioned California. } 

With these letters were found three newspaper cuttings, ex- 
tracts from which may form their fitting epilogue. 

The Alta Californian of October 4, 1851, in announcing the 
assignment, said: 

“The misfortunes of Mr. Wells heretofore have been enough 
to break down almost any man and this stroke must have added 
the last drop to his cup. When in the full tide of success the 
devastating fire of the 4th of May came down upon our city and 
swept thousands from his hard-earned capital. Nor was it con- 
tent with this; his office must not only be made a ruin, his capital 
must not only be threatened, the books of his concern must not 
only be totally destroyed—leaving his business in utter confus- 
ion—but the dread element, not yet satisfied, must touch even 
him with its withering blast. . . . Were it imprudence, 
were it rash speculation which had brought this about, the case 
would be different, but the fact that untoward fate has done it 
all is what has excited the utmost sympathy of the whole com- 
munity.” 

The San Francisco correspondent of the Journal of Commerce 
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in a letter dated October 15, after rehearsing the circumstances, 
said: “Mr. Wells carries with him the sympathy of this whole 
community.” 

The San Francisco correspondent of the Atlas in a letter of 
October 14th, after discussing the assignment, said: “What- 
ever may be the final issue of his business, no complaints are 
made against him by his creditors. He was the pioneer of bank- 
ing in this city. His promptness, his scrupulous integrity, his 
urbanity and public spirit have endeared him to the business 


population of this place.” 

He had given the best of his mature manhood to San Francisco. 
He passed out of the Golden Gate broken in health and little 
richer in fortune than when he entered it, but he had played a 
worthy part in laying the foundations of commercial California. 


New York. 


A LOAFIN’ ON THE SHORE. 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH. 


OVE to lay along the shore, 

lo On an ole gray rock; 
See the breakers rollin’ in, 

Feel the jar and shock. 
Ocean hits the shore a biff, 
Knocks hisself in spray, 
Then goes slidin’ back agin’, 
Meanin’ jess hoss-play. 
Love the salt smell in the air, 
An’ the gray gulls’ call; 
Love the little homely crabs, 
An’ grass an’ mud an’ all. 
Sun pours down so warm-like, 
Soaks y’u through an’ through, 
Sky bends clost an’ frien’ly, 
Like it jes love you! 
Waves come whisperin’ up to me, 
Layin’ on the sand; 
Leaves some sea moss, likely, 
Er a wet kiss in my hand. 
Breeze a-tricklin’ through my hair 
Tender an’ caressin’, 
Makes a feller almost feel 
It’s his gal confessin’. 
Close my eyes an’ drift away 
In memories vague an’ sweet, 
Hearin’ still the little waves 
Singin’ at my feet. 
Little fishes swimmin’ by, 
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All so gay and iree, 
’F I keep still, they don’t keer, 
Jes wink back at me! 
An’ hear the loon a laughin’, 
> Dismal-like an’ wild, 
Er cryin’ in the salt marsh 
Like a long-lost child. 
{) Love ole Ocean smooth an’ green, 
Sleepin’ neath the moon. 
Purrs an’ murmurs to hisself 
Drowsy little tune. 


Then the gray clouds gathers, 
Wind comes mutterin’ by, 
Ocean whispers sunthin’, 
Wakens with a sigh, 

Rolls an’ tumbles round a bit, 
Then flings his covers high! 
All his waters darken 

Neath the wild dark sky. 
Feel the salt spray on my cheek, 
Wind howls lonesome-like, 
Makes a feller shiver 

‘Lone there—in the night! 
Waves toss high an’ higher 
An’ moan along the sand, 
Mutterin’ sunthin’ landward, 
I can’t understand! 

Hush my breath an’ listen, 
Almost catch the call; 

Some old secret likely, 

In the waves’ sad fall. 
Lonesomer an’ sadder, 

Never heard the beat! 

Jes the waves a talkin’ — 
Breakin’ at my feet. 

Feel so dumb an’ foolish, 
Settin’ there all still, 

Can’t make out the meanin’, 
Listen as I will. 

Seems like I’d remember it, 
Song I'd heard before, 

Long ago an’ far away, 

} Heart mem’ries turnin’ o’er. 
Only know the feelin’, 

Half of hope, half fears, 

On the wet sand kneelin’, 
Eyes a rainin’ tears. 

Feel s’ weak an’ silly, 

Feel s’ mean an’ small, 

Can’t make out the meanin’ 
In the waves’ wild call! 





National City, Cal. 
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Se-quo-ya, “the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
; died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 

a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(‘* Seguoitas’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 
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BOUT ten months ago the Los Angeles Council of the Se- 
OF quoya League came into being. This occurred at a meet- 
ing held at Mr. Chas. F. Lummis’s residence on the 28th 
day of April, 1904. On May 27th a great Mass Meeting was held 
by the League at the Simpson Auditorium, for the purpose of calling 
public attention to the work it had undertaken. This meeting was 
presided over by Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, the President of the 
Council. It was addressed by Chas. Cassatt Davis, Mrs. Arturo 
Bandini, Rev. C. J. K. Jones and Chas. F. Lummis, whose lecture 
on Conditions among the Mission Indians was illustrated by lantern 
pticures. 

The first Bulletin, a statement of the situation and the plans of 
the Council, was issued at this meeting. Much interest was aroused. 
A congratulatory telegram from President Roosevelt, and letters 
from President David Starr Jordan of Stanford University, General 
Harrison Gray Otis and U. S. Senator Bard were tread. Mrs. Jno. 
S. Mitchell exhibited a well selected collection of baskets, blankets, 
etc., illustrating the Indian arts and crafts. 

On Nov. 7th Chas. F. Lummis and Wayland H. Smith, represent- 
ing the Sequoya League, and Chas. E. Shell, representing the U. S. 
Government, made a wagon trip to Campo and the four neighboring 
Indian Reservations of La Posta, Manzanita, Laguna and Cuipaipa 
to investigate conditions there. They had been reported very bad. 
They were found wretched in the extreme. All five reservations 
in a starving conditions. The Indians had nothing but acorns to 
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eat, and few of them; insufficient clothing and blankets, and many 
of the brush huts afforded no protection against the long cold win- 
ter rains and the snow that sometimes falls two feet deep in the 
mountains. 

A Relief Committee composed of Geo. W. Marston, Mrs. C. B. 
Daggett, H. C. Gordon and Mrs. Frank Salmons was organized 
in San Diego. They did excellent relief work. Seed grain for the 
next season’s crop was furnished by them at once, together with 
abundance of warm clothing and bedding. 

On Nov. 25 a large public meeting was held in Simpson Audito- 
rium, to arouse sympathy for the condition of the Campo Indians 
Bishop Johnson presided and Chas. F. Lummis described the state 
of things at Campo in an address with lantern pictures from photo- 
graphs taken by him on the trip. The audience was large and in- 
tensely interested. Nearly $900 were subscribed for the relief of the 
Campo Indians. 

Wayland H. Smith then returned to Campo and organized a 
scheme for systematic relief through E. H. Weegar, representative 
of the Council at Campo. Regular rations are distributed every two 
weeks to the old and sick. Medicines, soup, etc., are also furnished 
when required. 

Two Field Matrons have been appointed to Campo by the Gov- 
ernment, paid by government funds. In addition, a third matron 
is paid by private subscription. To this amount the Council con- 
tributes $5.00 a month. The duties of these matrons are to work 
among the Indian women, teaching them the domestic arts of civ- 
ilization, caring for the sick and encouraging as much as possible 
high standards of life. They have been given a horse and wagon 
and keep in touch with five reservations. 

They have also established a little school at Campo, where the 
children and some of the older people are taught. 

Wayland H. Smith made during December a trip of several hun- 
dred miles, mostly by wagon and stage, to the reservations of Capitan 
Grande, Los Canejos, Santa Ysabel, Mesa Grande, and the pictur- 
esque and remote reservation of Inyaja, all in San Diego County. 

The Indians of Los Canejos and Capitan Grande were found en- 
tirely without seed grain for planting, and with no means of getting 
any. They were otherwise quite destitute. The water supply of 
Capitan Grande was also found entirely inadequate. Through the 
Relief Committee of San Diego, seed grain was supplied these two 
reservations, together with warm clothing and bedding. Mrs. Dag- 
gett went personally to the reservations with the supplies, and su- 
perintended their distribution. 

Steps are now being taken by the government to improve the Capi- 
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tan Grande water supply, and water has already been developed in 


good quantity near the school-house. 

The Council is endeavoring to have all the Southern California 
reservations fenced with barbed wire, for the double purpose of de- 
fining the limits of the reservations against the aggression of set- 
tlers, and also keeping their stock out of the Indian’s crops. 

During a visit made by Chas. F. Lummis to Washington during 
September, he had interviews with President Roosevelt, Indian Com- 
missioner Leupp and the chairmen of the Indian Committees of both 
Houses, looking to the purchase of a new and adequate reservation, 
near their old ones, for the Indians of the five reservations of Campo. 

February 9, 1905, a mass meeting was held in Blanchard Hall, 
Los Angeles, to urge the action of Congress in this direction. The 
meeting was presided over by Bishop Johnson and addressed by Os- 
car Lawler, Bishop Conaty and Charles F. Lummis. Resolutions 
were passed calling upon Congress to secure such reservation and 
recommending the services of a reservation farmer. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs, representing over 200 clubs 
and 10,000 members, passed similar resolutions. 

A second Bulletin, profusely illustrated, descriptive of the Relief 
of Campo and other matters was issued by the Los Angeles Council 
It will be mailed free to any one addressing the secretarv, Wavland 
H. Smith, 828 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. W. H. S. 


* * * 


At this writing, the status of the case is not definitely known, 
but apparently there is no appropriation this year to purchase 
decent lands for the Campo Indians. 

There is hope, however, of a commission to investigate the mat- 
ter—and if anyone ever doubted that this is the only way to do 
such business properly, the Warner’s Ranch case settled the doubt 
forever. A proper commission can, as it did in the Warner’s 
Ranch case, save the government not only from blunders, but 
about 40 per cent. in money over the ordinary Red Tape way of 
doing these things. 

Without knowledge and authority, it is reasonably safe to say 
(because there are people in California who will try to see that this 
comes true) that such a commission will work very much as the 
Warner’s Ranch Commission did ; that it will be of people who “know 
their job;” that it will investigate the case thoroughly in the field, 
and not in hotel lobbies; that it will find adequate lands on which 
these Indians could live, and secure the proffer of them at a reason 
able price. The Warner’s Ranch Commission started out by giving 
warning that any attempt on the part of the property-owners to “hold 
up” the government would cut that property out of consideration. 
Most people who received this notice wisely took it at its face value: 
two people who did not, found their mistake. It is safe to prophesy 
that the same thing will be true with the Campo Commission. 

Any person in the mountainous part of San Diego county who 
has good lands, with water, for sale at a reasonable price—and a rea- 
sonable price means the price that a commission of veteran Califor- 
nians would be willing to pay if the property was for themselves as 
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an investment—should send in statements of acreage, water, price, 
and other particulars of Chas. F. Lummis, Los Angeles; who will 
see that such proffers reach the proper official hands at the earliest 
moment. 

* * * 

Those who have contributed so generously to the relief of Campo 
will be glad to know that their sympathy was not wasted. The seed 
was all put in the ground, and is all up. This excellent winter 
promises as good a harvest as can possibly be raised on the wretched 
lands a rich government now allows its wards. The Indians are 
warmly clothed and well fed, thanks to Southern California. A little 
noon-day lunch is provided (by the League) for the schools taught 
by the American matron and her two Indian assistants. A family 
has come clear from Cuiapaipa to Campo, that its children may at- 
tend this school. 

The poor old woman, so starved and emaciated that her picture* 
aroused wide public indignation, died in the middle of February. It 
is good to remember that for two months before her death—and for 
the first time in half a century—she had plenty to eat, to wear, and 
to cover her sleep. To those who saw this poor old creature, this in 
itself would repay all the effort and all the money that have been 
contributed to the bettering of the condition of these five reserva- 
tions. But it is also good to remember that the spontaneous gener- 
osity of Southern California has also fed a great many others who 
have a fair chance to LIVE. 

x * * 


An official in the Office of Indian Affairs, at Washington, writes 
to one of the workers in the Southern California field, in response 
to a request forwarded by the Campo Indians for permanent relief. 
The Indians said “we do not ask for rations; we can work for our 
families, we only want a CHANCE to work.” The official, having 
sent the Indian letter the rounds of Red Tape, writes that “the office 
has supplied $700 for these Indians; that ‘the public has responded 
to the needs of the Indians and fave (sic) assisted in the matter of 
seed grain, clothing, etc.’; that ‘the government has placed two field 
matrons at Campo’ and that ‘they are obtaining great results ;’ that 
‘the Indians are grateful for what has already been done.’ In view 
of this the office can do nothing further, as the Indians have been 
amply provided for.” 

With all due respect to those who live where Red Tape moveth 
itself a-wrong, it may be predicted that the Office not only can, but 
will, do a great deal more for these Indians. “Amply provided for” 
eh? $12 apiece for the year may be deemed ample provision in 
Washington, but there are pessimists who would think it rather 
short measure. But $12 apiece for all time is a little worse yet— 
and that is the logic of it. These Indians have gone hungry and 
destitute for forty years or more—ever since the government at 
Washington pretended to give them lands on which to make a living, 
and ordered them to stay on these lands and live. The Department 
has known for forty years of this wicked blunder. Not a year has 
ever gone by that the attention of the Indian Office has not been 





*See frontispiece of this magazine for January. 
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called to the destitution and suffering of these its wards. For years 
past, kind-hearted people in Southern California have been con- 
tributing more or less to keep these Indians from actual starvation ; 
and within six months there has been a great uprising of popular 
feeling upon the discovery that conditions were far worse than ever 
before, and that 150 people were literally dying of hunger. For the 
time being, this public has very gladly relieved the necessities of these 
neglected wards of government. It has fed them, clothed them, and 
given them their seed. It comes, then, with clean hands in asking 
that Department of the government which is put and paid to take care 
of the Indians that these Indians be permanently taken care of. 
There is only one permanent remedy, and that is to give them lands 
upon which, by hard work and sharp economy, they can make a poor 
living. Nobody could make a living on the lands they now have. 
Half as many New England farmers would starve there. And pre- 
cisely as public sentiment in California forced a proper solution of 
the Warner’s Ranch case, it is perhaps not too much to say that it 
will insist upon a proper solution of the Campo case. The thing as 
it stands today is a disgrace to the government, and the Indian Office 
The only parties respondent who needn’t feel ashamed are the In- 
dians, who have worked, with pathetic patience and industry, 
their worthless lands; and the public of Southern California, who 
have risen up with their good money to relieve present conditions 
and to demand the permanent remedy. 
Cuas. F. LumaMis. 


FUNDS FOR THE Work. 

Previously acknowledged, $594.00. 

Life memberships—Miss Antoinette E. Gazzam, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 
Y., $5.00; J. M. C. Marble, Prest. Nat'l Bank of California, Los Angeles, 
snes Joseph Fels, Philadelphia, $50.00; Mrs. Mary Fels, Philadelphia, 
50.00 ; 

New contributions—F. S. Borton, Puebla, Mex., $5.00; F. W. Hodge, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $3.00; Louise B. Hugus, Los Angeles, $12.00; Mrs. Louisa C. 
Bacon, Mattapoisett, Mass., $10.00. 

$2.00 each—Mrs. A. R. Gazzam, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Mrs. Anna 
Sinsabaugh, Dr. Jessie B. Johnson, Russ Avery, Dr. H. G. Brainerd, A. C. 
Golsh, E. W. Coe, Mrs. E. W. Coe, Fred Coe, Gen. H. G. Otis ( Editor Times), 
Dr. Norman Bridge, Jos. C. Kays, ag Barker, A. C. Golsh, J. B. Irvine, 
Jr., Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Rev. S. Hecht, F. W. Blanchard, Mollie 
Adelia Brown, Mrs. Agnes Elliott, ok N. W. Van Benthuysen, Gertrude 
Adams Fisher, Mrs. T. W. Brown, Flora Howes Farwell, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Mary Dreer, Dr. Jno. Radabaugh, Miss Anna L. B. Williams, F. P. Perkins, 
Clara L. Dows, Mrs. Fred E. Wilcox, Mrs. Grace Simons, Mrs. C. P. 
Williams, Mrs. Wm. C. Baker, Miss Jenny E. Williams, Miss Antoinette A. 
Williams, Mrs. J. W. Allerton, Mrs. Elizabeth Grinnell Pasadena; Mrs. G. 
G. Guyer, Mrs. Harriet W. Chambliss, Altadena; Wm. L. Foster, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Miss Martha H. Mathews, St. Louis; Mrs. M. P. Gardiner, Buffalo, 

.; Miss Mary P. Robinson, New York City; Dr. David W. Houston, 
Troy, N. Y.; Miss Mary D. Biddle, Montrose, Pa.; Miss Elizabeth F. Bon- 
sall, Miss Mary W. Bonsall, Philadelphia; Mrs. Mary H. Coates, Lg ig 
Ariz.; ; C. N. Callaghan, Most Rev. Geo. Montgomery, San Francisco; J. L 
Hubbell, Ganado, A. T.; Maj. E. W. Jones, San Gabriel; H. C. Gordon, San 
Diego; Wm. L. Thacher, Nordhoff, Cal. 

Campo Relief Fund: 

Previously acknowledged, $1142.00. 

New contributions—Mrs. Lucretia R. Garfield, South Pasadena, Cal., 
$5.00; Rev. Robt. J. Burdette, Pasadena, $5.00; Jas. C. Kays, Prest. Dollar 
Savings Bank, $5.00; Rev. J. S. Forbes, Los Angeles, $5.00; Mrs. Harriet 
W. Chambliss, Altadena, $3.00; Mrs. Wm. C. Baker, Pasadena, $3.00. 
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AN OLD GOLD MINE OF DARIEN. 
By G. BRITTAIN LYTTLE. 


Despues del descubrimento del Pacifico por Balboa, se supo que en 

sus costas habia territorios donde se encontraba mas oro y plata que hierro 
en biscaya.—HIstor1aA UNIVERSAL. 
MONG the adventurous colonists who had ac- 
companied Encisco to San Sebastian, situated 
on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Cartagena 
in the Province of Darien, was one Vasco 
Nufiez, commonly called Balboa. Nine years 
before, he had accompanied Bastidas and La 
Cosa in their expedition to the Isthmus. That 
enterprise had been profitable, and Balboa had made money. 
Subsequently, however, he had lost all his money and had ob- 
tained a livelihood at husbandry on a little rancho near Hispan- 
iola, on the island of Santo Domingo—which he could not leave 
on account of his indebtedness. The authorities on the island 
practiced the closest scrutiny of outgoing embarcations to pre- 
vent the desertion of colonists, and the inspection of vessels was 
made after they had weighed anchor. 

Balboa had managed to get himself shipped on one of Encisco’s 
expeditionary brigantines as freight in a cask such as were ord- 
inarily used for shipping provisions. He remained stowed away 
until inspection was concluded and the port officials had gone 
back in their boats to Hispaniola, which began to lay well astern 
when he appeared aboard the departing vessel. Encisco, who 
was “de por si,” or by nature a pettifogger, would have been in- 
clined to proceed harshly with Balboa, but what could he do? 
It was impracticable now to send him back, and after all he was 
regarded as a desirable recruit on account of his well-known 
valor and experience. 

Was it not he who in 1513 had been the first European to be- 
hold the Pacific? Had he not then taken his ships to pieces; 
transported them across the isthmus in sections, and set them up 
again and launched them on the great ocean of his discovery? 

Was it not he who had published abroad that thirty streams 
prospected by him in that region carried gold? 

Arrived at San Sebastian, before they had begun to unload the 
ships, the largest struck a rock in the offing and foundered, with 
the greater portion of their supplies, which were entirely lost. 
The colonists were now in a predicament, their best ship and 
nearly all their stores destroyed, and themselves, to the number 
of one hundred and fifty men, including thirty of the survivors of 
Ojeda’s former disastrous expedition to the same place, practi- 
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cally “acimarronados” on an inhospitable shore. Not only had 
all their provisions been lost, but also their supply of medicine, 
and all their maps and charts. And Balboa was now the one man 
of the expedition who held a definite idea of means of escape 
from almost certain death from starvation, slaughter by the 
aborigines, or the inclemencies of the approaching malarious 
season. 

On the opposite side of the gulf, he informed his almost des- 
pairing comrades, was a powerful tribe of Indians, occupying an 
extensive region interspersed with numerous villages and rich 
in gold. He proposed that they should endeavor at once to 
cross the gulf and possess themselves of the territory on that 
side where they might at least find means of subsistence and em- 
ploy their time in collecting gold, if successful in subduing in 
detail the native inhabitants of whom there were several less 
powerful tribes than the one they should first encounter. 

Balboa’s proposal was accepted by all with enthusiasm, and 
with their brigantines and such other small craft as they could 
get ready without delay, they set sail. Taking advantage of the 
prevailing season of favorable weather, they effected a landing 
without mishap at the point indicated on the crude chart im- 
provised by Balboa. They found the tribe of Indians which he 
had described, and after a bloody battle with its warriors, com- 
manded by its chieftain, Cacique Cernaco, whom they defeated 
completely, possessed themselves of the principal village and 
laid the rest for leagues around under tribute. One result of 
their first battle was the discovery in the conquered village of 
gold to the amount of “diez mil castellanos,” or about 1,500 
ounces. They then built a fort and proceeded to prospect the 
adjacent streams and alluvial deposits, which they continued to 
do profitably for several years. 

The quick returns, and the abundance with which gold was 
found as soon as mining was started, encouraged the Spaniards 
to brave the unknown perils of the virgin forest, inhabited by 
warlike Indians, some of whom have, to this day, remained un- 
conquered and still occupy and hold sway over a small portion 
of the territory now comprised in the Republic of Panama. The 
pioneers were repaid for the untold hardships of travel and cli- 
mate they had undergone by the discovery of the Espiritu Santo 
gold mine, in Cana, about one hundred and fifty miles southeast 
from the capital of Panama, which alone, according to Restrepo, 
the historian, produced above thirty millions in gold from 1680 
to 1727, when a general revolt of the Indians obliged the Span- 
iards to be constantly on the defensive, and made it very diffi- 
cult for them to continue operations. Matters were aggravated, 
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presently afterward, by the falling in of one of the main galleries, 
causing the loss of several lives and hastening the complete with- 
drawal of the Spaniards from the gold region. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the Darien 
Gold Mining Company was organized in Manchester, England. 
with a capital of $1,000,000, for the purpose of re-locating the 
Espiritu Santo mine and taking up the work where the Spaniards 
had left off. Innumerable obstacles encompassed the enterprise 
at its inception. The mines of this region had remained un- 
touched for a century and a half. A new and dense forest had 
grown on the site of the old mining town near Cana, which at 
one time must have been well defended, as, in the ruins of one 
of its forts, three brass cannon were found. Old workings could 
be seen in the beds of many streams, or near them, where the 
alluvial deposits had been worked. Remnants of old stone stamp- 
heads and long and deep water-ditches added to the evidence of 
the industry and activity displayed by the early settlers in that 
region. 

The ancient records had been somewhat confusing in relation 
to the precise location of the richest mine, and, in consequence 
not a few of the old workings had to be prospected to locate the 
one most desired. The difficulties of transporting provisions 
and machinery were of the first magnitude, as Cana is situated 
on one of the spurs of the Andes, at more than 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, with higher mountains and a very broken country inter- 
cepting the way to the navigable portion of the Tuira river, which 
forms the natural outlet to the Pacific. The working capital was 
being rapidly exhausted, and doubts had begun to enter the 
minds of the organizers of the company, when a happy incident 
caused a favorable turn in affairs. In January, 1893, the pros- 
pecting shaft at what was designated the South mine struck old 
workings at ninety feet below the surface, and the water that 
had accumulated in them rushed in and flooded the mine. 

But were these the old workings of the Espiritu Santo mine? 
To answer the question new capital was subscribed, and the 
mine was drained by the construction of a drainage adit, con- 
sisting of a tunnel 1,100 feet long, opening on the hillside. This 
tunnel was finished in August, 1894. After the water was 
drained out, extensive old workings were revealed. Some of the 
galleries had fallen in, and the extraction of any kind of rock 
was “peligrosisimo,” as the native workmen expressed it, in a 
word; so they had to proceed “poco a poco” and with tedious 
precaution. To expedite the work it was necessary to sink the 
Heenan engine shaft a short distance from the lode. At one 
hundred feet below the adit a cross-cut was commenced toward 
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the ore body, which was struck in December, 1895. A few days 
afterward the workmen again found empty cavities. The Span: 
iards had obviously been further down than had been supposed. 
Old implements and tools slowly came to light—iron bars with 
steel points, hammers, remains of leather buckets, pieces of 
manila rope, wooden “bateas” about eighteen inches in diameter 
(probably used to carry the ore out of the mine), and six tread- 
wheels (evidently worked by slaves for raising the water). A 
remarkable thing, was that some of the wheels and many tiers 
of timbers were found in place and in good condition, after more 
than 150 years. 

All the above findings agreed so perfectly with the description 
of the workings of the Espiritu Santo mine, given in the Spanish 
records, that no doubt was now left as to its identity, and the 
efforts were directed to get below the Spanish workings, which 
now appears to have been accomplished, the results so far 
achieved pointing to the full realization of the anticipated profit- 
able exploitation of this famous abandoned Spanish mine. 

The lode formation of the Cana mines differs considerably 
from the ordinary ore deposit, and for that reason it is interest- 
ing from a geological point of view. The gold is associated with 
fragments, mostly of calcite, that fill the cavities in a volcanic 
rock—andesite. These cavities do not seem to have measured 
more than a few inches in any dimension. The gold is mostly 
found around the material filling the cavity, and in contact with 
the enclosing andesite. The ore is chiefly free milling, about 
seventy per cent. being extracted by amalgamation. The aver- 
age value of the rock treated has varied from one to two ounces 
of gold per ton. 

The trip from Panama to that region of the new republic is 
one of unusual interest. A little steamer called the Darien, with 
an elegantly fitted cabin and capacity for twenty tons of freizht, 
make the voyage from Panama to Real de Santa Maria, at the 
head of navigation on the Tuira river, in twenty hours. 

Leaving Panama at daylight, the little craft steams along on 
the calm waters of the Pacific, passing close to the Pearl Islands, 
so called on account of the large number of pearls covering the 
surrounding sea-bottom. The shells are secured by divers who 
make a specialty of the work. Although the majority do not 
contain pearls, they are all valuable as mother-of-pearl. 

Next we enter the extensive gulf of San Miguel, where the 
Tuira river empties into the Pacific, about one hundred miles 
southeast of Panama. While sailing on the majestic Tuira, at 
the mouth of which there are no bars to obstruct navigation, we 
were able to make extraordinary headway aided by the rapidity 
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of the in-going tide. The swiftness of the current in either di- 
rection—due to the tide, whose effects are felt in a diminished 
ratio for sixty miles up the river—will be easily understood when 
it is known that the difference between high and low tide in the 
Gulf of San Miguel is twenty-four feet. 

Along the shore are several native villages, at little intervals 
on either bank of the stream, and strewn between these, colonies 
of alligators, individual specimens of which were from fifteen 
to twenty feet long. 

We reached Real de Santa Maria at the head of navigation, 
fifty miles up the river, on schedule time and laid over there 
a day or two to visit the ruins of the old town in the vicinity, 


built by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century, with the forts 
they constructed to defend it from the repeated attacks of In- 
dians and pirates. 

Leaving Real de Santa Maria in the early morning a few days 
after our arrival, we started on the inland journey, and after 
nearly nine hours of hard “jineteando,” or as Cervantes has it 
in Don Quijote, “riding horse-back on a burro,” over marshes 
and rugged hills and among colossal trees reminding one of our 
forests of sequoia, we reached Cituro, the half-way station, where 
the night was spent. To this point the Cupe river, one of the 
affluents of the Tuira, is navigable by canoes during the rainy sea- 
son, when most of the cargo is floated up. The loaded canoes 
sometimes make the trip in four days, but often require more 
than double that time. In the dry season, scarcity of water in 
the Cupe river, makes navigation more difficult and the canoes 
have to stop three miles below Cituro. In the rainy season, 
the return trip from Cituro to Real is oftener made by canoe than 
overland. The thrilling experience of shooting down a few 
rapids below Cituro, and the changing tropical scene at every 
turn of the winding river, add novelty to this manner of making 
the return journey, which takes from twelve to fifteen hours, But 
one does not grudge the time so spent. 

The road from Cituro towards Cana crosses the Cupe river 
nine times, and runs up the Cupe hill, which rises abruptly 
about five hundred feet above its foot. Thence up and down a 
series of smaller hills to the crossings of Paca river; thence up 
the steep Paca hill, towering nearly a thousand feet above its 
base. A ride through the Cana plateau, a picturesque and fer- 
tile valley a few miles in extent, and a further rise of two hun 
dred and fifty feet along the Espiritu Santo range, brought us to 
the end of the road at the Cana mines. While camping on the 
mountains, notwithstanding the fact that we were only eight de- 
grees north of the equator, one found it necessary to use very 
heavy blankets at night, during the dry season from January to 
April. The only disagreeable features of the region in that other- 
wise pleasant portion of the year are the unbearable “garapatas” 
(racimus hexapoda), and the no less detestable “coleradillas.” 
Black ants, growing to about an inch in length, are also com- 
mon, and sting like a scorpion. 
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The Darien Gold Mining Company has more recently caused 
to be constructed a macadamized road from the head of naviga- 
tion to the Espiritu Santo mine, in the operation of which the 
most approved modern machinery and methods are used. The 
wealth of Darien is not limited to gold. It is very rich in val- 
uable timber, and quite a considerable amount of mahogany 
has been exported. The palm producing vegetable ivory is very 
abundant. The rubber industry has also been very profitable, 
but the natives’ inexcusable practice of cutting down the trees, 
instead of simply tapping them to take the rubber out, has greatly 
diminished the output. The trees thrive so well in that locality 
that their planting and cultivation ought to prove a remunerative 
investment. Now that Colombia has philosophically resumed 
friendly relations with the United States and Panama, unprece- 
dented development in all lines of industry is anticipated as one 
of the results of constructing the inter-oceanic canal, in all that 
region bordering on its route. 


DEATH’S HOUR. 
By H. DUMONT. 


HEN Morning lifts her lovely head 
2) Up from her star-watched, sun-kissed bed, 
And glides away 
To greet the day— 
Young Day she longeth so to wed; 
Who, then, would lay him down to rest 
Within the sleep Death deems the best, 
When tables bend 
With fruit gods send, 
And he might be a guest? 


When Day, his first kiss scarcely cold, 
Must leave the bride he may not hold, 
And forth to aid 
The reaper’s blade, 
And touch the mountains with his gold; 
Who, then, would willingly consent 
To hide away in Death’s dark tent, 
When full his hand 
With golden sand 
So eager to be spent? 


But when dear Nature nods her head, 
And, drowsy, seeks her twilight bed, 

When through her dreams 

Run golden seams, 
Entwined and linked with silver thread, 
Who, then, would crave a boon more sweet, 
Than close to lie at Nature’s feet, 

And die like a flow’r 

At evening’s hour, 
When Death and Beauty meet? 


San Francisco. 
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THE SOUTHWEST SOCIETY 
Archexologica Institute of America. 


President, J. S. SLAUSON. 


Vice-Presidents: Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, Editor Los Angeles Times; Fredk. H. Rindge, 
Prest. Conservative Life Ins. Co.; Geo. F. Bovard, Prest. U. of S. C.; Dr. Norman Bridge. 


Secretary, Chas. F. Lummis. Executive Committee, Major E. W. Jones, 

Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Prest. Los An- estas Bary E. Fay, Prof. J. A. Foshay, 

geles National Bank Supt. City Schools, Los Angeles; F. 

‘ Lungren, Chas. F. Lummis, Dr. F. M. 
Recorder and Curator, Dr. F. M. Palmer. Palmer, Theodore B. Comstock. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL: 
The foregoing officers and 

H. W. O'Melveny, Los Angeles. Geo. W. Marston, San Diego. 
Louis A. Dreyfus, Santa Barbara. John G. North, Riverside. 
Chas. Cassatt Davis, Los Angeles. E. W. Jones, San Gabriel. 
Charles Amadon Moody, Los Angeles. Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Conaty, Los Angeles. 
Walter R. Bacon, Los Angeles. Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, 
Dr. J. H. McBride, Pasadena. Dr. John T. Martindale, 


“ 


Life Members: Prof. C.C. Bragdon, Pres. Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass.; Rev. 
Juan Caballeria, Plaza Church, Los Angeles, Cal.; Chas. Deering, 2645 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Eva S. Féuyes, 251 S. Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Cal.; Miss Mira 
Hershey, 350 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; Major E. W. Jones, San Gabriel, Cal; 
Homer Laughlin, Laughlin Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal.; Los Angeles State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. (Gift of Senior A. Class, 1904); E. P. Ripley, Pres. A. T. & S. F. R.R., 
Chicago, I11.; St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles, Cal.; Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, 
Cal.; James Slauson, Bradbury Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal.; O. S. A. Sprague, Pasadena, 
Cal.; J. Downey Harvey, San Francisco, Cal.; Johu A. McCall, Prest. N. Y. Life Ins, Co. 


handsomely illustrated pamphlet of thirty-two pages ofthis 

size—and will be sent free to anyone on request. It telis 
of the Society’s splendid achievement in its first year; the recording 
of over 500 of the beautiful old Spanish and Indian folk-songs of 
the Southwest, and the purchase of the superb Palmer-Campbell 
collection of Southern California archeology. The first Bulletin of 
the Society, showing by numerous striking illustrations the best of 
the Caballeria collection of ancient paintings which hung in the Old 
Missions till 1834—a collection which the Society has purchased for 
its museum—is out of print; but a second and even larger edition is 
being issued, and copies will be sent free on request. These paint- 
ings are now on exhibition at the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce on Saturday afternoons from 2 to 4. 

These three actual achievements for Science everywhere, and for 
the public benefit of this community in particular, have never been 
rivalled as to importance in any one year’s work by any other society, 
of the fifteen which compose the Archzological Institute of America. 
Nor has any other member grown so fast. The first Bul- 
letin, printed last September, when the Society was nine months old. 
showed a list of twelve life and 100 annual members—making this 
the sixth society numerically among the fifteen of the Institute. That 
in itself was a pretty tall monument to Western intelligence and pub- 
lic spirit. But the new roster contained in the Second Bulletin, 


of HE Second Bulletin of the Southwest Society is now out—a 
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shows twelve life and 149 annual members. This puts the Society 
in third place—passing the Washington (D. C.), the Pennsylvania 
and the Detroit Societies, in the last few months. Now only the 
Boston and the New York Societies are bigger than the “Baby of 
the Family”—and it means to outgrow them both before it is two 
years old. It has two great advantages—a community of a much 
higher average in both intelligence and public spirit; and, above all, 
a wonderfully rich field of its own. It has the unique opportunity to 
harness science and material advantage together; to advance the 
higher scholarship of the world (as we all like to do, if it doesn’t 
cost us too much) and at the same time to have the visible, tangible. 
money’s-worth results as an education for ourselves, a heritage to our 
children and an attraction to our visitors. In other words, the 
Southwest Society can make—and is seriously making—not only 
an intellectual but a business asset of its work for Science—the world 
over. And its community is both intellectual and “business.” Un- 
less all signs fail, before the 30th of November, 1905 (its second 
birthday), the Southwest Society will be the Ranking Member of 
the severest, the most exclusive and the most respected scientific 
body in America. That will be worth while. 


The plans forthe Southwest Museum—the great free public mu- 
seum which this Society will build and control—are progressing 
logically, steadily, and as rapidly as is safe in a work whose integrity 
involves the reputation of such a community. The museum is going 
to be built and built right, and begun soon. It is going to be out- 
wardly the noblest piece of architecture in California. It is going 
to be the first public building in Los Angeles on a broad enough plan 
to be adequate fifty years from now—today every public utility of 
schools, library, transit, and all, is already outgrown by the un- 
paralleled growth of the Soonest City in America. The Museum 
will begin small, but on a large plan—and up to the highest sctentitic 
standards at every step. And a thousand years from now, it will 
still be a monument, 

Since the Second Bulletin was printed, the Society has gained 
three new life-members—Mr. O. S. A. Sprague, of Pasadena, J. 
Downey Harvey, of San Francisco, and John A. McCall, of New 
York—and annual members. Since the first Bulletin and the sup- 
plementary list of new members printed in the December num- 
ber of this magazine, the following have taken annual membership: 


R. B. Burns, Chf. Eng., A. T. & Prof. J. T. Millspaugh, Prest. State 


S. F. Coast Lines. Normal School. 
Francis S. Borton, Puebla, Mex. H. Newmark, Los Angeles. 
Mrs. A. F. Coronel, Oaxaca, Mex. Hon. J. D. Phelan, San Francisco. 
W. D. Campbell, Los Angeles. Mrs. Alice Scott Smith, San Fran- 
Isidore B. Dockweiler, Los Angeles. cisco, 
Chas. F. Gilmore, Los Angeles, | F. T. Sutheriand, Georgetown, Brit- 
F. W. Dodge, Smithsonian Institu- ish Guiana. 
tion, Washington, D. C. Hon. A. K. Smiley, Redlands, Cal 
Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr., Asst. Treas. U. S. Grant Jr., San Diego, Cal. 
s. 2. a J. E. Fishburn, Cashier Nat’l Bank 
Thos. E. Gibbon, Los Angeles. of Cal., Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles High School. James Montgomery, Los Angeles. 
T. P. Lukens, Pasadena, Cal. L. A. Council 621, Knights of 
Most Rev. Geo. Montgomery, Arch- Columbus. 


bishop, San Francisco. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 





7 4 : CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. DIRECTORS. 
OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 
President, Chas. F. Lummis. Henry W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana. 


Secretary. Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring 8t. Summer P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, American National Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 
812 Kensington Road Chas. F. Lummis. 
Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mosstn, 1033 Santee St. 


Honorary Life Members: R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 

Life Members: Jas. B. Lankershim, J. Downey Harvey, Edward E. 
Ayer,*John F. Francis, Mrs. John F. Francis, Mrs. Aifred Solano, Margaret 
Collier Graham, Miss Collier, *Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev, Geo. Montgomery, 
Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. W. Scott, 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Miss Annie D. Apperson. Miss Agnes uw Mrs. M. 
W. Kincaid, Col. H. G, Otis, H. Jevne, J. R. Newberry, Dr. Jarvis Bar- 
low, Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L. SK. U. 
Grant, Jr., Isabel M. R. Severance, Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Miss Susan Bacon, 
Miss Mira Hershey, Jeremiah Ahern, William Marshall Garland, Geo. L. 
Fleitz, Miss Josephine W. Drexel, Mrs. Sarah M. Utt, Miss Anita Utt, Emily 
Runyon Earl, D. M. Riordan, Frank J. Sullivan, Alice Phelan Sullivan, John 
Jewett Garland. Alfred Solano, P. Campbell Hoyle. Amelia P. Hollenback, 
D. Freeman, H. T. Lee, Samue! Kirkland Lothrop. Miss Elizabeth W. John- 
son, Miss Mary Louise Phelan, Mrs. Eleanor T. Martin. 


S THE summer comes on, the time approaches when further pro- 
tective repairs should be made to the Missions of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The Landmarks Club has already saved the principal build- 

ings at four of these missions; but this is only beginning the necessary work. 
To make these repairs requires money. If it were not for the natural human 
tendency to forget things, there would be plenty of money on hand now to 
undertake a large work; for enough good Americans have already enlisted 
in this cause to ensure its permanent success, if they would remember to 
pay their annual dues. Unfortunately, a large proportion of them do not 
remember; and the Landmarks Club is handicapped by lack of funds. 

Membership is only $1 a year, and is open to all. 

Thet Landmarks Club cook-book is published for the benefit of this work, 
and its sales contribute directly to the fund. Besides this, it is the best 
cook-book ever printed anywhere of California and Spanish-American recipes, 
besides a great number of the best cosmopolitan dishes. Sent by mail for 


$1.60 
RECEIPTS FOR THE Work. 

Previously acknowledged, $7,390.63. 

New contributions—Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Mattapoisett, Mass., $10.00 (her 
fifth such contribution). 

F. S. Borton, Puebla, Mex., $5.00. 

$2.00 each—C. B. Boothe, Mrs. C. B. Boothe, Los Angeles; S. S. Me- 
Clure, New York. 

$1.00 each—Miss Helen de F. Boothe, Mrs. P. W. Hoyle, Eva F. Lummis, 
Los Angeles ; Mrs. Frederic C. Williams, Forestville, Conn.; Lilian Ferguson, 
San Francisco; W. P. Nelson, Pasadena; Mr. Rider, Bloomington, Ill.; Mrs. 
H. H. Rose, Los Angeles. 

Smaller contributions received through Mrs. S. A. P. Wheeler, Chamber 
of Commerce, $1.50. 

Rent Monastery at San Fernando to Feb. 1, 1905, $114.00. 

Landmarks Club cook-book, ; 
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AND THE the time, to guess why the “New York Evening Post” per- 


ASSS SKIN sists, deject, upon an unworthy planet. Perhaps the utter 


























It puzzles some people all the time, and all people some of 


reason is as that of the Boston lady who knocked for admission Up 
Yonder. “Really,” said St. Peter, “you had better not come in— 
you Never would be Satisfied Here.” 

When the paper was founded (in 1801), it knew the mind it then 
had: ehls €] 

“The design of this paper is to diffuse among the people correct informa- 
tion on all interesting subjects, to inculcate just principles in religion, morals 
and politics; and to cultivate a taste for sound literature.” 

The Evening Post today carries this motto at its head. Maybe it 
also still says: “Now I lay me.” But nowadays, while it doth 
indeed echo what it remembers of the conscientious scruples that its 
fathers had; mostly its voice serves for ease of the dyspepsia con- 
genital “in the midst” of the sons. Its main mission is a somewhat 
sour worship of the God of Things as they Aren’t—in the Evening 
Post’s parish. 

So it is with some relief that they who remember its earlier useful- 
ness discover now and again a valid reason for its continuance to 
cumber the earth. If slower than the Century Plant, it is as sure. 
After 104 years of growing up to It, it at last is flowering at the top 
of its branches. 

Though somewhat tardily, the Lion has just discovered this hope- 
ful symptom, and trusts he is not too late for congratulations. He 
begs to tender these heartily to the Evening Post; and not only there, 
but to such wider circle as he can of those who may not have known 
of the renaissance of brainsin that venerable journal. Weare fallen 
upon good times indeed when the Evening Post awakens sufficiently 
to its responsibilities and opportunities to give a third of a column of 
its editorial space (headed by the italics given above) to—God bless 
us—to the Lion’s outer and visible adornment! 


“No trained Western eye,” says the Post, “is required to recognize the af- 
fectation of a California editor and author who arrived in Cleveland recently, 
garbed like the ‘Arizona Bill’ of melodrama. As described by an admiring 
observer ‘he seemed a typical Western man both at heart and in dress. He 
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tempted the breezes of Lake Erie with a broad-brimmed sombrero, and wore 
a rough suit of corduroy, blue woolen shirt, and Indian belt and moccasins. 
He .. . lit his cigarette with flint and tinder.” . . . The Cleveland 
apparition was simply seeking publicity, and trading upon an outworn tradi- 
tion.” 

Now the Lion has worn the same kind of clothes for twenty years 
—without variableness or shadow of turning. His dress has not 
bothered him. He never guessed that it needed international arbi- 
tration, or the mental perspiration of metropolitan journals. He 
hadn’t even taken thought that it was anyone’s particular business 
He does not like to be conspicuous; but neither does he like to be 
uncomfortable. He never knows where he will be tomorrow; and 
he really has so many things to Do that he can’t lie in hospital while 
the surgeon makes his nose retrousse in honor of St. Patrick’s Day, 
or restores its aquilinity for some other function. Nor does he care to 
go to bed while the tailor clawhammers his short coat. Whether he 
is at home, or in the desert, or in any company, he is the same dis- 
agreeable and unbeautiful Beast. You know where to find him—you 
know him when found. If he could put on an Evening Face, that 
might be worth all the trouble it would cost, and he would take pains 
to buy a better one. But since it is the same countenance, the same 
heart, the same head, the Lion can't really see any use in trying to 
disguise them—not even in an Evening Post’s skin! On the con- 
trary, he has a certain frank affection for the National Costume 
which has been good enough for him, for his wife and children and 
friends through the serious part of his life. His garb is clean. It 
“cost as much” as that of the Evening Post. It is paid for. And 
it covers so much of the Lion’s cuticle as is required of law; leaving 
his face exposed to all men, his hands open to his friends and doubled 
to—those who are not. 

The Lion has infested every sizable city in the three Americas in 
these same Rags which are Glad enough for him. Only in the East- 
ern States of the American Union has he ever found any single 
snipe—of gutters or of journals—so unbred as to trouble aloud 
about it—and very few of the gutters. Street arabs are observant: 
but they have also many of the instincts of Manhood—the first of 
which is to See to Yourself. In all America south of us, of course 
there is not a New York Evening Post. Down there bad manners are 
monopolized by the dogs—and no one minds the one utility God has 
given their throats. It was only when barking did not suffice, and 
certain Mexican mongrels took the habit of biting his horse’s heels 
that the Lion bothered to uncoil his reata, “rope” the offender, and 
drag him a few hundred yards—a remedy so invariably effective 
against barking curs that it may be worth trying again. 

The Lion has no quarrel with those who preier to let their tailors 
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make up their minds, frock or cutaway. The only reasons for 
clothing at all are comfort and decency. If the clothes-line of least 
resistance is to most people a vicarious one, they are wise to follow 
it. They in one way, the Lion in another, get rid of wasting their 
grey matter on an unimportant detail. Probably both could improve 
their garb if they really bent their brains to it. Probably both can 
bend to better things. 

As for “desiring publicity” or “trading on an outworn tradition,” 
the Lion neither “trades” nor “desires,” He has everything he 
wishes in this world, except time to do more—and he will probably 
have that. Publicity is easy to those who need it—and the mind of 
the Evening Post, which has thus come out without any clothes on 





at all, is welcome to its catch. 

And while the paper which once thought of brains and principles, 
now worries about the clothing of an obscure and remote person, we 
of the more recent West may (if unoccupied) be concerned as to the 
moral habiliments of the aforesaid paper. In order to make its point 
strong in this weighty editorial deliverance of “correct information, 
just principles, and taste,” it wilfully misquotes its source. Anyone 
who will compare the Cleveland Plain Dealer of December 17 with 
the Evening Post of December 24th will see how intentionally the 
Post lied. The truth would not in the least have made the Lion’s 
dress more conventional; but the lie does show the morals of the 
Evening Post. 

It may or may not be that this sudden and close concentration of 
what faculties it has upon a matter large enough to engage them all 
is due to the same reason which leads the Evening Post of a later 
date, commenting upon Mrs. Stanford’s death, to reiterate its silly 
charge that she “dismissed Prof. Ross from Stanford University 
because he was guilty of believing in free silver.” This was only 
Tenderfoot when the Evening Post first printed it some four years 
ago; but now it is wholly wanton. The Lion had the pleasure of 
proving then, to the considerable pain of the Evening Post and its 
betters, that Ross was not dismissed for any such reason, but be- 
cause of an indecent, vulgar, outrageous pamphlet which he printed 
This magazine crucified the ignorance and the bad manners of the 
Evening Post in that matter, publishing photographic facsimiles of 
Ross’s work, and tagging his defenders with their responsibility for 
the most egregious thing ever done by a college professor in the 
United States. 

Meantime, this Distant and Sometimes Pacific beast would like to 
wear peaceably what few and unfashionable garments he has the 
honor to own; but he is going to wear them anyhow—even if he 
has to fight for them. 


’ 
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Not many months ago the Secretary of War graciously 9 
recognized the claims of history and scholarship, by restor- THAT FILCHES 
ing, at the earnest request of certain thoughtful Californians, =v Gos Same 
the historic name of the Presidio of Monterey. This was not only a 
good deed but a good precedent; and a precedent which should be 

1 followed up in other directions. Neither the government of the 
United States nor the population of California should longer be com 
mitted to the barbarous stupidity of the illiterate and ludicrous 

butchery of place names now so common in this State. The Spanish 
names of California are not merely a part of history ; they appeal not 
merely to the scientific. They are part of the long romance of the 

Golden State ; they are a pleasure to the intelligent of our own people 

and an attraction to our visitors—in a word, they are an asset. A 

few localities, like Santa Barbara in particular, have had the business 
sense as well as the intelligence to retain, and even to make a feature 
of, these names. It is time that the people in California who know 
how to spell their own language, shall take pains that the Spanish 
names in California be also rightly spelled and rightly pronounced. 

The temper of the Californians about these things is all right. They 

will stand for any proposition based on sound common sense, if the 
routine trouble is saved them. 

The Landmarks Club has already done a good deal in the past 
for the preservation of historic street names in Los Angeles. The 
War Department has shown—even at the expense of Red Tape— 
its sympathy with this sort of right feeling. It would look to be time 
for other departments of the government and for Californians, both 
as individuals and through the innumerable organizations to which so 
many of them belong, to insist upon further reforms before the bar- 
barous mutilations shall become too familiar and too long-rooted 
to be done away with. It would seem that to patriotic orders such 
as the Native Sons and Native Daughters of the Golden West the 
preservation of California names in their purity should be a privilege 
as well as a duty. It would seem as though the inhabitants of every 
town whose name is now botched by official ignorance should protest 
and insist upon justice. The Southern Pacific Railroad has given 
several promising tokens of enlightened feeling in this matter; and 
there are several linguistic crimes which it should atone for—having 
committed them. Such cheap and vulgar bob-tailings as Ventura 
in place of San Buena Ventura; Fernando instead of San Fernando; 
Capistrano for San Juan Capistrano; San Juan for San Juan Bau- 
tista—all these things are unpardonable blunders ina business 
sense, to say nothing of their ethics. In each of these cases the sin 
is that of un-Sainting the place. It would be like leaving off the 
Saint from St. Paul or St. Louis or San Francisco or Santa Barbara 
or San Diego or San Gabriel. It is time to put the Saints back. 
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A much more numerous, and if possible more absurd, crime against 
literacy was practised, a few years ago, by some particularly un- 
digested cheap clerk in the Post-Office Department at Wasnington. 
As ignorant of California and its history as of the grace of God, this 
Ix3 petty tyrant ran together all the two-word place names in Cali- 
fornia that he dared. He spared Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Santa Barbara and Santa Clara and other of the most important 
places, but laid the cudgels of his stupidity on the back of places too 
small to sass him back. Perhaps nothing in the world could so 
graphically express the illiteracy of this act as a parallel column of 
the original Spanish names, the mutilations of them by this ex-officio 
pettifogger, and the English translations treated in his same idiot 


fashion: 

El Cajon Elcajon Thebox 

EI Rio Elrio Theriver 

El Toro Eltoro Thebull 
Loma Linda Lomalinda Beautifulhill 
Dos Palos Dospalos Twotrees 


There are a lot of other atrocities in this sort; but the above will 
suffice to show how lonely as a bullfrog on the wind-swept shores 
of Lake Superior the mentality of that particular clerk would be if 
turned loose inside the shell of a mustard seed. Nor does there seem 
to be any reason why free-born Americans should think they have 
to submit to his impertinent liberties with their reputation for in- 
telligence. Naturally almost every Californian has some correspond- 
ent who will know what these words ought to be, and who will think 
that this misspelling of them is an indication of the ignorance rife 
in the wild and woolly West. As a matter of fact, we are less igno- 
rant than we are long suffering; but strangers won't give us credit 
for that. 

Another class of equally ignorant muddling of California place- 
names is in the omission of the article altogether. This has a good 
many examples, but perhaps the most absurd is in the case of the 
post office name of Llagas. The old Spanish name was Las Llagas. 
Llagas means “wounds”—a fine fat name for a California com- 
munity to live under. But Las Llagas means—and has meant for 
centuries—the Wounds of Christ. 

One particularly impudent job of the six-bit post-office name- 
confounder was in making Paloalto one word. In 1776, Col. Juan 

sautista de Anza, the father of San Francisco, gave that name to 
the present place because of a mighty redwood tree still standing 
beside the railroad, “which,” said Anza, in the year of American In- 
dependence, “is seen from a distance, rising like a tower from the 
surrounding trees.” Anza made two wonderful expeditions from 
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mid-Arizona to California before the United States was born. The 
man who stands first among the builders of the first trans-continental 
railroad had sense enough and morals enough to retain that fine 
historic name, and gave it to his beautiful and princely establishnient. 
But the two-penny clerk in Washington is allowed to make a monkey 
of both! 

Men and Brethren—and particularly also Sisters, who are more, 
today, in the line of that protest which is progress—these things 
ought not to be. Let us see that they shall no longer disgrace us. 
{ Let us take it up with the Post-Office Department, the railroads— 

the everybody who has anything to do with such things—and see 
that, right now, California puts off these barnacles of ignorance and 
starts right in to rectify a thing which is not unimportant any more 


— 





than spelling, grammar, or any other decent, respectable, common 
education is unimportant. 


Probably it was the translator’s fault which marred by a —— 
word one of the cleverest epigrams ever put upon a human WOMEN, AND 
type, whereby we know Max O’Rell’s category of the Bos- ee 
tonians as “educated beyond their intellects.” No one was ever to» 
much EDUCATED; but a great many others than Bostonians have been 
INSTRUCTED beyond their intellect. 

The Lion has been reminded of this, bitterly and of late. It is not 
long ago that he was obliged to make a penitential pilgrimage of the 
breadth of the East. The obligation was appointment by an Amer- 
ican scientific body to deliver the December lectures before its affi!- 





iated societies and the allied universities. This insured audiences of 
high character—and, be it added, of the most charming cordiality. 
Probably no Western man can quite understand—who understands 
their relative circumstance—how so many human beings can remain 
so human and so lovable where and how there is so little chance to 
be either. But there is no disputing the fact that some of them do 
thus remain; and as bigoted a person as ever felt that, as against 





going East, he would rather his most valued enemy hit him an un- 
resented kick at every jump around the periphery of a 1o-acre lot, 
is free to confess that he doubts if the Lord ever made nicer people 
than those.who mitigated his geographical penance. 

On the other hand, his official orbit bumped, at every angle of the 
circle, again t the logical outcome which awaits all who Stay Too 
Long where people are Too Many. The arrangements for his lec- 
tures were naturally in the hands of college professors, almost with- 
out exception—the ex-officio leaders, in almost any community, of 
any scientific activity. It is a pity to have to say it, but it is so true 
that it has to be said, that 65 per cent. of these agreeable and looked- 





up-to gentlemen, though learned, law-abiding, God-fearing and re- 
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spectable citizens, ranging from 30 to 70 years of mundane schooling, 
could not hold down a job as errand boy in a country grocery for 
one week—because they haven’t enough practical sense. 

The Lion does not in the least mind any audience ; he does not mind 
getting out before it to move the tables or the chairs, set up the 
blackboard, turn up the lights, or do any other thing that needs tc 
be done—and he had very frequently to do it. It is simply as a 
philosophic view of things which at last really mean a good deal, 
not to persons only, but to populations, that this is at all worth while 
as a text. But since all of us—even including the ribald newspaper 
reporter, who regards college men as Natural Enemies—do look up 
to men whose profession is to teach youth the higher ways of living, 
there is something more serious behind the joke. 

Now, in more than half the big universities and important cities 
in which the Lion had the pleasure to be endured by intelligent au- 
diences, the college professors who had charge of the arrangements 
“fell down.” This began the very first night—when three phono- 
graphic records of a value beyond money were ruined by inadequate 
preparations. Instantly upon this catastrophe, the lecturer, and the 
master of ceremonies for the national body began to “warm the wires” 
to further societies and their officers, warning them to avoid further 
trouble. But, bless you, these academic gentlemen evidently thought 
that we had never telegraphed before; that we had just for the first 
time heard of this modern facility,and were trying our ’prentice hands 
on it. What we wired, meant nothing to them! I would not dare to 
print the cold facts as to the dozen cases of this sort—not because I 
do not expect to be believed, but because I would not, even for 
reform’s sake, identify some of the excellent gentlemen whose in- 
credible unworldliness disgraced a scientific cause. But I cannot do 
less than say that I would rather a son of mine never saw a book or 
a school—much less a college—than to grow up so hopeless, so 
helpless and so handless a member of this old world, which still has 
to keep its feet on the ground, howsoever its head may be in the 
clouds. 

This is a large life; and there are many eddies in its swift current 
There is a place, no doubt, for each of the Three Sexes (amending 
an ancient sarcasm)—Men, Women and College Professors But 
there is more room, and better use, for those who can stick to one of 
God’s making. Every real man has a great deal of woman in him; 
every real woman has much manfulness; and even college profesors 
ought to have a little of both. 

This is not only true, it protrudes. The Real college professors 
make the imitations possible—if there were not Men (like some the 
Lion met on this same trip) to ennoble a suspicious profession, the 
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amateurs could not stay in it for a week. In this same environment 
were some who have been, through a reasonable life-time, at the head 
of their profession ; men who have taught tens of thousands of young 
men, and put the breath of intellectual life into their nostrils, and 
who are still, as they have always been, Men among Men—who have 
horse sense, and self-control, and self-dependence, and the ability 
to fall out of the back end of a wagon when there is need. Almost 
without exception, the college professors of this class are incom- 
parably ahead, in sheer scholarship, of the college professors of the 
where-is-it-mamma class. Without exception, they are as much more 
beloved as they are more respected. 

Now, the Higher Education is a noble thing—if it 1s noble. If it 
only makes a more influential fool of one who was a fool to start with, 
it is not only not noble, it is bad. To have an incompetent, do-less, 
mechanical pair of spectacles-on-legs trotting solemnly about, and 
setting the pace for young American men and women, is a misfor- 
tune anyhow. If the impressionable college boy and college girl were 
to take this disembodied pink-tea intellect seriously it would be a 
disaster. Fortunately, youth has almost always some sense of hutnor; 
and whatever its original illusions, it usually discovers within a year 
the facts in the case. Never so tall, never so handsome, never so 
sympathetic, never so learned, a Greek professor, if he have not sense 
enough to pound sand—he will come in the due estimate of his 
classes, to be valued for about what he is worth. But not quite. 
For while youth is sane, in the long run, as humanity is, it is also 
human and therefore subject to certain prejudices. No boy that ever 
was—not even one predestined to be a college professor of that sort— 
can respect so much the kind of professor I have indicated, as he 
would respect a professor who was also competent to be trusted to 
put the cat out of the house. But no boy or girl can forever keep 
apologizing to their own common sense for their intellectual guide. 
And this, while not exactly a disaster, is a loss, when we think how 
many young Americans are trying in our colleges to get all they can, 
and how much they deserve to get for their sacrifice of money, time 
and effort. 

First and last, let us continue to refuse to confound Education 
with Instruction. Education is that DRAWING out which fits a man 
or wonian to live decently, happily, successfully, in whatsoever en- 
vironment shall befall. Instruction is that BUILDING-IN of lumber to 
any head—which some may use, and which so many are so loaded up 
with that they have no room to walk nor play in their own yard— 
and never really use a single board of it for their proper shelter from 
the weather that God sends upon us all. 


The tragic death of Mrs. Leland Stanford in Honolulu on peace 


the last day of February, 1905, came as a shock to a wide TO HER 


public. It has been much bruited whether her death was due 

to natural or to criminal causes. There cannot be less than genuine 
relief at the present conclusion that hers was a natural demise. The 
idea that the woman who, more than any other in the world’s history, 
has fostered education, could have been done to death by a poisoner, 
was abhorrent to every thoughtful and patriotic person. For, quite 
aside from the wickedness of such a taking off, those who use-their- 
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brains-to-think-with would inevitably remember where the respon- 
sibility lay, back of the poor tool who may have committed the act. 
Of course, if anyone did poison Mrs. Stanford, it was because scur- 
rilous papers—not only yellow sheets, but some too pale to be of any 
color—have for years persistently, and with apparent wilfulness, 
lied about her. And I am not sure that the wanton lies of the yellow 
journal to sell papers are baser than the dyspeptic lie of the tender- 
foct journal for ease of its ignorant indigestion. 

Happily, this wide-spread disgrace seems to be averted from us, 
and there is left only grief for a life which was great despite its 
limitations. Mrs. Stanford had lived a long span. She would have 
been 80 years old the 25th of next August; so her death can hardly 
be called untimely, save as for its sudden impact upon a constitution 
still so robust. She had the fullness of life—of its sorrows, its 
triumphs, its accomplishments. And she did large things to which 
not only California but the nation and the world are, and shall be, 
debtors. God rest her! 

It is intended to print, in an immediate number of this magazine 
a competent historical sketch and appreciation of this woman’s life 
and of what she did for American scholarship. It will probably be 
a century before Eastern savants become de-provincialized enough 
to realize, in its fullness, the extent of her service to the nation; but 
now is a good enough time to advance the facts which will one day 
be recognized. 

California has very seldom and very little had cause to 

be proud of her national senators. She is not alone in this, 

SALVE among the sisterhood of States; for in that worldly body 

there are few men who will be remembered, even by name, twenty 

years hence. Of one native son—the biggest Californian born—the 

State will always be proud. Stephen M. White was one of the large- 

pattern Americans; had he lived to even middle age, his impress 
would have been still larger on the nation. 

Among her representatives in the U. S. Senate, the State has 
reason to be proud of the man who has just yielded his chair, Thos. 
R. Bard. Senator Bard goes out with the respect of every man, I 
believe, who ever knew him. He has deserved well of his State and 
of his country. He has left a record of personal integrity, of high 
courage, and of ability, of which any man might be proud. He has 
that financial status which seems to be, now-a-days, inevitable as a 
condition-precedent to the Senate; but he is not of the Abjectly Rich. 
He acquired, and he held, by sheer grace of his personal qualities, 
serious weight in government circles. And quite aside from that, 
those Californians who work for causes that have no money in them 
will always be grateful to this quiet, courteous, patient man, who 
never balked at trouble to himself to find out the facts, and never 
ceased to insist upon them and their proper remedy, with a stead- 
fastness which wore out the politicians and did not anger them. 
He has left a good mark as a Californian and a senator—here’s 
hoping that his latter days may be as full of happiness as they 
deserve. 

And here’s hoping that the earnest young man who succeeds him 
may do himself and the State as high honor. 





Cuas. F. Lummis. 








Within its own field, there is nothing to com- 
pare even remotely with /ndian Basketry, by 
Carl Tufton Mason, Curator of the Division of 
Ethnology, U. S. National Museum. Indeed, before the publication of these two 
portly and beautiful volumes, there was absolutely no reliable source to which a 
student could go for a comprehensive and scholarly treatment of the general 
subject. A few careful students have made valuable reports of their work 
along special lines; but no scholar of standing had undertaken to assemble 

i and classify the facts so as to give a satisfactory view of the field as a whole. 
This is the task which Dr. Mason has performed with a scientific thorough- 
ness that leaves little to be desired from the standpoint of the collector. The 
illustration is particularly fine and free, there being almost 250 plates, many 
of them in color, and more than 200 text figures. Altogether it is a work 
which every basket collector will want and every public library of ‘any im- 
portance must have. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $15 net. 





The letters of Ernest Renan to his lifelong friend, Marcellin  spapcuers 

Bethelot, are of no little interest. They were the free and intimate FOR THE 
expressions of the thought of a subtle, brilliant and fearless investi- TRUTH 
gator and iconoclast addressed to one of the most original and greatest ex- 
perimental chemists, and the period of their writing extends from early man- 
hood to old age—quite sufficient warranty, one would think, of their interest 
and stimulus to their purchase. There is the less reason for offering them 
under a titlhe—Letters From the Holy Land—which is not fairly descriptive, 
and for the announcement that they were written “during the trip to the 
Holy Land on which he gathered the material for his greatest work—‘The 
Life of Jesus.’” Not one-fifth of the letters were written from “the Holy 
Land,” even allowing that phrase to include all of Asia Minor and Egypt, 
as well as Palestine; and not the tenth of them during the trip named. Nor 
are those letters to which the title is appropriate of any such value as human 
documents as are many of those bearing dates much earlier or much later. 
The translation, by Lorenzo O’Rourke (who also supplies an enthusiastic 
appreciation, by way of preface), is excellent. M. Berthelot contributes a 
brief account of his friendship with Renan. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. $2 net. 


Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman was moved by “experience in the pup norRMAL 
Spanish-American war, and in the Philippines—where the principai CONDITION 
enemies of the army were ferment and microbes, and the main OF SOLDIERS 
fighting was done by the Medical Department, against insurmountable odds 
and a wretched commissariat—to see something of another kind of war, 
where the effects of powder and shell should play at least an incidental part 
in the loss of human life.” Accordingly, he went with the Japanese From 
Tokio Through Manchuria, and has written a book, “in the hope that even 
those who run may read the profound and convincing lesson, the most im- 
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pressive of all the lessons which Japan is teaching the world today, that the 
normal condition of the soldier is health, and that those who die in war 
should die from bullets received on the firing-line, and not from preventable 
diseases in quarters.”” D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


C. N. & A. M. Williamson have discovered a profitable com- 
TRUSTFUL bination for story-tellers’ purposes in a rich and lovely American 
EARL = girl, an Englishman of birth (one of the two in disguise), one or 
more motor cars, and a pleasure trip through Southern Europe. The work 
ing of this lode in The Lightning Conductor has so far panned out twenty 
editions—the gentleman, in this case, masquerading as chaffeur. No prudent 
literary miners would abandon so rich a bonanza as this, and we now have, 
accordingly, The Princess Passes, in which the lady takes her turn at travel- 
ing for some weeks incognito. She chooses the garb of a boy, and “Lord 
Lane,” who has never once suspected anything during the weeks of their 
traveling together, is sufficiently overwhelmed with amazement and affection 
when the news is broken to him. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50. 





Himself a resident of Ilinois for more than half a century—and \ 
OF clearly enough a devoted son of the State of his adoption—Clark 
ILLINOIS FE. Carr has succeeded admirably in carrying out the avowed pur- 
pose of his book, The Illini. This he states as, “by interweaving fact with 
fiction, to give his conception of the position and influence of Illinois among 
the sisterhood of States, as well as his estimate of events, and of those 
Illinoisans who were conspicuous actors in them, from 1850, when the Fugi- 
tive-slave law was enacted, to the opening of the Civil War.” As fiction, the 
book would be of no considerable importance, but for its value as reminis- 
cence, I do not see how anyone who is proud of Illinois and the part her 
adopted children took in shaping the affairs of the Nation at their most crit- 
ical stage, can afford to deny himself its possession. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $2 net. 


SONS 


Marion Crawford has drawn on his most lurid colors for the 
REWARD OF villain in Whosoever Shall Offend. The reader is not surprised at 
VILLAINY what happens when his female accomplice, who has betrayed him, 
under threat of immediate death if she refused to confess, falls into his 

hands. 

He spat in her face as she writhed under his grasp. He looked 
into her living eyes once more with all the cowardly hate that pos- 
sessed him, he struck deep and sure, he saw the light break in the 
pupils, and heard the awful rattle of her last breath. 

Then he jumped out of the window and into the “jagged fangs” of a huge 
dog, which so dealt with him that the comparatively good people of the book 
could go on their wavs unmolested thereafter. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


THE 





Whatever man of middle age or past looks back sometimes with wistful 
tenderness on the little lad who was himself, yet so unlike himself, may be 
safely recommended to Clarence S. Darrow’s Farmington ‘The atmosphere 
of country boyhood has seldom been better caught between covers. The 
note of quiet reflective humour tinged with melancholy is not the les¢ 
effective coming from one whom most of us have known only as lawyer, 
politician and reformer—one of the most strenuous figures in strenuous Chi- 
cago. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 
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A Prince eloping with an opera-singer on his steam-yacht, which also car- 
ries some millions of treasure and his beautiful sister, the Princess Alix; a 
mutiny planned before ever they set sail; and a young doctor who prevents 
any of the mutineers’ dough from becoming cake—these are the essentials 
in Marriott-Watson’s Hurricane Island.. There is plenty of thrilling, if not 
always probable, action, and the doctor gets the Princess at last, while the 
leaders in the mutiny get what they deserve. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

The sub-title of A Belle of the Fifties—Memoirs of Mrs. Clay, of Ala- 
bama, covering Social and Political Life in Washington and the South, 
185366. Put into narrative form by Ada Sterling—needs no gloss. Save, 
perhaps, the bald statement that Mrs. Clay, by virtue of her beauty, vivacity 
and intellectual power, was for many years a leader in whatever circle she 
entered, and that her husband, Clement C. Clay, Jr., was Senator of both the 
Republic and the Confederacy. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $2.75 
net. 

The authors of Uncooked Foods and How to Use Them—Eugene and 
Mollie Griswold Christian—attest that after having become seriously im: 
paired in health while eating cooked foods, they evolved a system of feeding 
which restored them to perfect health within a year. Further, they cite the 
case of a young New Yorker who, after adopting a similar system, lifted a 
million pounds in thirty-four minutes. Their book tells others how to go 
and do likewise. The Health-Culture Co., New York. $1. 

The Little Citizens of Myra Kelly’s stories are clearly drawn from life, and 
are all the more entertaining on that account. The 58 scholars of Room 18, 
in a public school on the lower East Side of New York, and their teacher 
(much beloved, though she is “a Krisht,” and most of them are proud to 
be styled “Sheenies”) supply the material for much genuine humor, shot 
through not infrequently with quite as genuine pathos. The book is worth 
while. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 

In The Strategy of Great Railroads, Frank H. Spearman makes a friendly 
study in some detail of nine of the great railroad systems, with certain his- 
torical chapters thrown in for good measure. His brief explanation of Mr. 
Ripley’s “successful strategy” at the head of the Santa Fe is worth quoting— 
“merely the simplest, oldest principles of doing business—common sense in 
generous quantities, well-grounded in common honesty.” Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $1.50 net. 

The Younger American Poets could not ask for a more sympathetic and 
appreciative critic and interpreter than Jessie B. Rittenhouse proves herself in 
the volume by that name. She discusses at some length and with free quo- 
tation the work of eighteen poets “who have been born within the last half 

century and whose place is still in the making;” and regrets her inability 
to consider a larger number. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50 net. 

Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, by his son of the same 
name, is made up largely of letters to different members of his family, inter- 
preted and complemented from the memory of the son. For many readers 
they will perhaps add a touch of tenderness to the mental image of that gal- 
lant Christian gentleman and great leader in battle. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $2.50 net. 

The title of Annie E. Holdsworth’s A New Paolo and Francesca sufficiently 
indicates the plot of the novel. As for the manner of the telling, the author 
never drops below concert pitch. John Lane, New York. $1.50. 
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The four stories of woman’s-college life, by Josephine Daskam, included 
in Her Fiancé, I should have described as slight, sprightly and amusing. 
But the publishers supply a quotation from some critic with a dazzling vocab- 
ulary, which is quite too delicious to miss—“Etincelant with gay insouciance 
and ready wit, and, above all, genuine womanliness.” Henry Altemus Co., 
Philadelphia. $1. 

Mr. O. Henry describes his Cabbages and Kings, in its own pages, as 
“patched comedy” and “tropic vaudeville.” It is certainly, as he also sug- 
gests, “episodic and discontinuous,” and the thread binding it together is but a 
slender one. Yet there is sufficient laughter stored up in it, and some swift 
tragedy. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Three recent additions to the “Pocket American and English Classics” 
are Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol and Cricket on the Hearth, and Homer’s Jliad—the prose translation of 
Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf and Ernest Myers. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 25 cents each. 

Both in plan and in execution The Secret Woman reaches a higher mark 
than had been before attained by Eden Phillpotts. Its main theme is the 
atonement for crime—an atonement shared, in accordance with the unvarying 
law, by more than those who shared the crime. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

There seems to be ample evidence that many readers find amusement in 
seafaring men and their entanglements, as described by W. W. Jacobs. 
Dialstone Lane ought to be as effective as the rest of this humorist’s work, 
with those who like the brand. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


A useful little Handbook is Running Water: Its Measurement and Service, 
by David S. Gray. The strong point claimed for it by the author is “the 
simplifying of questions that are commonly put in a most technical form.” 
Published by the author, Grand Junction, Col. 50 cents. 

Joseph A. Altsheler, whose novels have hitherto concerned themselves with 
the parlous times of war, turns, in Guthrie of the Times, to politics, journal- 
ism and business. All the same it is a war-story throughout, and a good 
one. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Letters written to “Collier’s Weekly,” which sent the author to the East 
before the war began, form the basis of Frederick Palmer’s With Kuroki in 
Manchuria. It is entirely readable, and, so far as one can judge, reliable. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50 net. 

On Etna is a thoroughly interesting story of modern Sicily. The local 
color is convincing, and even the highly fascinating brigand is made credible. 
Norma Lorimer is the author. Henry Holt & Co., New York; Jones’ Book 
Store, Los Angeles. $1.50. 

A Nation’s Ideal, by Charles Felton Pidgin, is described in a sub-title as 
“a romance of Dr. Franklin’s nine years of happiness at the Court of France.” 
The author seems to have done the best he could. Henry Altemus Co., Phil- 
adelphia. $1.50. 

The thirteen tales of the lumber-camp and of the frontier, by Stewart Ed- 
ward White, published as Blazed Trail Stories, are swift, dramatic and vivid. 
Such work will never fail of a rapt audience. McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

Beautiful and attractive at every point, from cover to cover, is the edition 
of Eugene Field’s Poems of Childhood, illustrated in color by Maxfield Par- 
rish. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 

The Marathon Mystery, by Burton E. Stevenson, is a detective story of 
some ingenuity. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Cartes Amapon Moopy. 











